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THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION 
THE PREVALENCE OF THE HISTORICAL METHOD AND ITS RESULTS 


The spirit and attitude toward Old Testament interpretation, now 
so universally associated with the name Wellhausen, have come to 
characterize practically all Old Testament scholars. Some are 
possessed by them in greater degree than others; but even those most 
closely adhering to former methods of exegesis have not escaped the 
influence of the movement. The defense of traditional positions 
contributed by Professor Orr, for example, differs fundamentally 
from that represented by Professor William Henry Green, in the last 
generation. The success of the critico-historical method seems to 
be so firmly assured that we might well fear lest it become a new 
orthodoxy and develop a new dogmatism. The hour of triumph is 
not infrequently the hour of greatest danger. 


THE PAN-BABYLONIAN DEFECTION 


Signs are not wanting, however, that the movement is not to be 
allowed to rest upon its laurels. A period of introspection, or self- 
criticism, has set in. Released from the necessity of defending them- 
selves from outside attack, the representatives of the new Old Testa- 
ment learning have begun to examine more critically the strength 
of the positions they occupy. One result is the so-called Pan- 
Babylonian school of criticism, which was so ably described and 
criticized by Professor Barton in the May number of the Biblical 
World. Briefly stated, its contention is that the Wellhausen school 
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has overlooked, or underestimated, the fact that the Hebrews lived 
in the midst of a great oriental civilization, the main ideas and insti- 
tutions of which they must have shared. Consequently, they are to 
be given credit for greater attainment, intellectually, socially, and 
religiously, in the early years of their existence than is commonly 
conceded them by modern criticism. The results reached upon this 
basis, on the one hand, accord more nearly with the traditional view 
in that they tend to establish the existence of monotheism in 
pre-prophetic Israel; but, on the other, they depart from long- 
accepted views more radically in that they tend to show that Israel’s 
religious possession was not hers alone but was shared by the whole 
oriental world. 


THE MOST RECENT ATTACK UPON THE HISTORICAL METHOD 


A second result is the series of Old Testament studies recently 
inaugurated by Professor Eerdmans, of the University of Leiden, and 
directed, as he himself declares, against the position of the Wellhausen 
school in general, and, in particular, against its view of the origin of the 
sources that constitute the basis of the early Old Testament litera- 
ture. The first instalment of these studies concerns itself. with an 
investigation of the prevailing documentary hypothesis as applied 
to the book of Genesis. The conclusions of this investigation are 
sufficiently startling. The J, E, and P documents, to which we have 
long since become reconciled, are ruled out of court. In their stead 
appear as the ultimate sources of Genesis four strata of sagas or 
legends. To the first and oldest stratum belong a few stories 
reflecting an undimmed primitive polytheism. A second stratum 
recognizes Jehovah as one among many gods. The third carries 
over polytheistic elements from tradition to Jehovah, the only God. 
The fourth consists of supplementary additions from a late period 
when monotheism had triumphed and all the old sagas were inter- 
preted monotheistically. The stages of the process by which these 
four strata of sagas grew into the present book of Genesis were, in 
brief, as follows: The foundation of the book was laid in the form 
of a large collection of sagas, made up chiefly of the stories of the 
patriarchs and their families beginning with Adam, to which the 
name Book oj Adam is applied. | This supposititious book took form 
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not later than 700 B. C., since it has no trace of monotheistic teaching; 
it constitutes the larger part of the book of Genesis. The first addi- 
tion to this nucleus was a series of stories to be known as the Israel- 
recension, in distinction from the Jacob-recension which constitutes 
part of the Book of Adam. The Israel-recension does not differ 
essentially in ideas or date from the Book of Adam. To this com- 
bined work, there was next attached a series of stories edited from 
a monotheistic point of view and so to be dated in some period after 
the appearance of Deuteronomy. Just how many more times the 
work was expanded cannot be determined. 

It is unnecessary to point out how vastly different this alignment 
of sources is from that now current. It is practically a return to the 
old fragment hypothesis of the early days of Hexateuchal analysis. 
It may also be noted how wide a difference in the conception of 
Israel’s religious development exists between the position assumed 
by Eerdmans and that taken by the representatives of the Pan- 
Babylonian school. By the latter, monotheism is assigned to the 
period of Moses; by Eerdmans, to the period of Jeremiah and the 
Exile. Which is the nearer right, cannot perhaps yet be determined. 
Time will tell. 


THE TRANSITORY ELEMENT IN HISTORICAL CRITICISM 


It should be remembered that Eerdmans, occupant of the chair 
formerly held by Kuenen, and the Pan-Babylonists are all alike 
members of the school of Wellhausen, having not the slightest inten- 
tion of reinstating the old orthodoxy. Is Wellhausenism, therefore, 
to be described as a house divided against itself? And are we conse- 
quently to expect its speedy downfall? That depends, partly, at least 
upon our definition of Wellhausenism. If we identify it with the 
commonly accepted results of modern Old Testament criticism, we 
must of course acknowledge that these results, like any given set of 
supposed facts and opinions, must be modified in the course of time 
as new facts are discovered and as old facts are seen in new light. 
It is conceivable, indeed, that the modification may be so great as te 
render the original product practically unrecognizable. Such would 
be the case were Eerdmans’ views, for example, to become generallv 
accepted. 
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THE PERMANENT CONTRIBUTION 


But the contribution of modern, historical criticism is not to be 
sought primarily in the results it has wrought out. It consists rather 
in its scientific method and spirit. ‘These constitute a permanent gain 
for biblical interpretation. The necessity of applying every rational 
test and of facing all the facts squarely without theological let or hin- 
drance can never again be successfully called in question in the realm 
of biblical scholarship. This fact is already so thoroughly recognized 
that even the opponents of historical criticism are constrained to 
acknowledge the legitimacy of its method and to employ that method 
in their attacks upon its positions. No interpretation of biblical 
life and thought can secure a moment’s hearing unless it be based 
upon recognized scientific method. One interpretation of the biblical 
history may give place to another throughout the centuries, but the 
historical method and spirit must abide. 

This historical method is the most precious possession of the 
interpreter as such. Rigid adherence to it is the only, but all-suffi- 
cient, guarantee against that intellectual paralysis which inevitably 
ends in unspiritual and unscientific dogmatism. It functions as a 
perpetual fountain of the waters of life, causing new growths to 
spring up in every direction and keeping alive and vigorous the desire 
to get at things as they are. It welcomes every trained student; it 
asks nothing of his religious or philosophical antecedents, but insists 
only upon an open mind. It asks no favors from those to whom it 
makes its appeal for acceptance. It desires only to be judged by the 
standards that apply in other sciences and rests its case upon its 
reasonableness. It follows from all this that changes must needs 
come in the formulation of results. New hypotheses will constantly 
appear. There can be no final statement, authoritative once for all. 
Stagnation is death; life ever manifests itself in new forms. The his- 
torical method belongs to the realm of life. 
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LOWER GALILEE 


DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 
Jerusalem, Syria 


The name Galilee is the Graecized form of the Hebrew 5°53 gall, 
a word used (I Kings 6:34) to describe the “folding” or “rolling” of 
a door, and, as a substantive, translated a “ring” in Cant. 5:14; 
Esther 1:6. As a geographical expression, applied to other regions 
than what we know as Galilee, it is translated ‘“‘country’”’ (Ezek. 
47:8) and “borders” (Josh. 13:2; 22:10, 11). There were thus 
several galils as there were many frontiers, but the district now 
under consideration was known as hag galil or the galél (Josh. 20:7; 
21:32; I Kingsg:11; II Kings 15:29} I Chron. 6:76) or, to give it its 
full title, gal#l hag goyim? (Isa. 9:1), the “ring” or “region of the 
nations.” It would appear in the earliest references to have been a 
small region around Kedesh, though later it seems to have comprised 
the possessions of Zebulon and Naphtali and a considerable propor- 
tion of that of Asher and Issachar. Its frontier was an ever-changing 
shore line toward the ‘‘nations”’ on which the tide ebbed and flowed, 
sometimes submerging the Hebrews and sometimes driving them 
north. Even within this district the peoples appear always to have 
been, as they are today, strangely mixed in both race and religion. 

The ideal physical boundaries of this region are well defined—few 
small provinces have naturally so secure a frontier; yet these never 
appear in the whole course of Jewish history to have coincided 
with the political limits. On the south this division of Palestine is 
naturally bounded by the Great Plain of Esdraelon, from the northern 
edge of which the hills of Nazareth rise with remarkable abruptness. 
To the west the Mediterranean and to the east the Jordan and its 
two lakes are nature’s bounds. On the north modern custom has 
come to limit Palestine proper—and therefore Galilee—by the 
extraordinary gorge of the Kasiméyeh or Litany River. This deep 

t Almost certainly also in Josh. 12: 23. 

2 Compare Harosheth hag goyim (Judges 4: 2), and their locality on the borders. 
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cafion runs from east to west across the greater 
part of the mountain range, leaving but a 
narrow strip of high land between it and the 
Jordan Valley. The cliffs of this ravine rise 
in places almost sheer for over a thousand feet, 
and it is only at a few spots that it can be 
crossed. 

Within these limits is confined a great variety 
of country, of climate, and of scenery. To the 
west lies the Plain of Akka—the delta formed 
by the two rivers of Lower Galilee, the Kishon 
and the Belus—which is separated by the great 
seaward jutting mountain range of Ras en 
Nakurah from the narrower, though more 
famous, coast region of Tyre and Sidon. To 
the east lies the most fertile and beautiful 
section of the Ghor or Jordan Valley with its 
abundant running waters and its tropical 
climate. Between these two level areas lies a 
region of mountain, hill, and plain, the most 
diversified and attractive in Palestine. 

The mountain mass of Galilee is made up 
of stratified limestone of layers of varying 
denseness but almost without exception weath- 
ering rapidly under rain and weather. The 
rocks and stones, exposed unprotected to such 
influences, speedily disintegrate, while caves 
produced by the wearing away of soft under- 
lying layers of the limestone are exceedingly 
common. At some spots near the Jermak are 
deep natural well-like holes in the rock of great 
depth, similar to those found in England and 
other parts of Europe. Fossils are scarce but 
bands of flints and spheroidal nodules of white 
quartz, varying in size from that of a walnut to 
a football, are very common, especially all 
about the central plateau. Overlying the lime- 
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stone there are many patches of trap-rock; all the laval outflows are on 
the eastern side of the water-parting. The most extensive area is that 
centering round the double volcanic peak known as the “ Horns of 
Hattin.”” From here the lava has flowed out on all sides. It caps 
the limestone rocks overhanging the western side of the Lake of 
Tiberias and flows southeast down the wide valley of Salel el Ahma. 
Northward it is spread out on the fertile plain of Hattin. In the 
district immediately to the north of this is another great deposit, 
probably an entirely independent outflow through which the Rubu- 
deyeh stream has cut its way. Almost on the water-parting itself two 
little outcrops from dykes appear at Umm el ‘Amed and also just 
below Deir Hannah. Safed, though its hills are entirely of soft 
chalky limestone, is encircled by trap-rock. To the west and north- 
west lie the great volcanic plateaus of el Jish and ‘Alma—each with a 
rain-filled crater-like pool. On the north of Safed there is a patch of 
this rock high up in the mountains just below Benit. To the east a 
great outflow occupies the Ghor between Lake Huleh and the Lake 
of Tiberias; while southward all the lower ground between the mouth 
of the Jordan and el ‘Oreimeh is made up of terraces of black lava, 
through which, however, limestone hills project in places. Within 
sight of eastern Galilee are the numerous extinct volcanoes of the 
Jaulan, and the hot and sometimes sulphurous springs in the neigh- 
borhood of the Lake of Galilee are also evidences of slumbering 
subterranean fires. The testimony of history that this region has 
been the center of severe earthquakes is supported by the terrible 
destruction and overthrow of all the ancient remains. One other 
physical feature of Galilee requires passing mention, namely, the 
great number of rich alluvial plains. Esdraelon, Akka, Tor‘an, 
Battauf, el Ghuweir (Gennesaret), el Huleh, Kedes, and Més are some 
of the most important, and all of them are referred to elsewhere. 
In all, the alluvial deposits are of great depth and of extraordinary 
productiveness. Notwithstanding the long neglect of careful agri- 
culture these plains still give Galilee something of her old character 
of wonderful fertility. 
A, LOWER GALILEE 

The Talmud? states that “Galilee contains the upper, the lower, 
and the valley” (i. e., the Ghor) and these are the three natural 

3 Shebiith, IX, 2. 
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divisions. The mountain region has by nature been very clearly 
divided into a southern lower part, where the hills are gentle and 
rounded, the plains wide and fertile and the natural roads easy and 
direct, and a northern or upper part, where there are lofty mountain 
peaks, deep narrow valleys and high plateaus. The natural dividing 
line is the great mountain range which runs due east and west to the 
north of the plain of Rameh, rising there to the point Jebal Haidar 
(3,440 feet) and culminating at the eastern end at the peaks of Jebalat 
el ‘Ards (3,520 feet). Beyond the deep chasm of Wady el Tawahin 
the direction of this range is continued by the southern wall of the 
mountain mass of Safed, and terminates at the eastern extremity 
of Jebal Kan‘an (2,761 feet). When it is remembered that the highest 
point in all Lower Galilee is only 1,843 feet above the sea, and most 
of it is much lower, the outstanding nature of this great barrier is mani- 
fest. Lower Galilee, overlooked from such a height as Jebal Haidar, 
appears as a plain broken by wave behind wave of rounded hills. 
The lines of narrow plain land, stretching from the plain of Akka in 
the west to the Jordan Valley in the east, are most striking. Indeed 
this is the most noticeable feature in the geography of this region; the 
whole land consists of parallel ranges of hills running east and west 
with wide fertile valleys between. From south to north these ranges 
are Jebal Dahi (1,690 feet)—the “Little Hermon” of the mediaeval 
pilgrims—the Nazareth Range with Mount Tabor, the Tor‘an Range 
and the Southern and Northern Ranges of esh Shaghtr. The middle of 
these ranges—the Tor‘an—only extends half way across the land west- 
ward, and all these hill formations, but particulariy the three southern 
ones, make a curved southward bend at their eastern end as they 
approach the Jordan or the lake. At these ends, too, the limestone 
formation is overlaid with much volcanic trap. 

The great Plain of Esdraelon—knownas Merj ibnel‘Amir—appears 
naturally rather as a frontier or an arena of battle than as an integral 
part of Galilee. The domination over the plain appears to have be- 
longed sometimes to the southern and sometimes to the northern in- 
habitants, but in times of weakness on the part of both, the Children 
of the East would sometimes sweep upon it and devastate its fruitful 
- harvests like a swarm of locusts. The great western bay between 
Jebal Dahi and Tabor is certainly physically, as it has in history been 
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politically, an integral part of Galilee, and Carmel, at one period’ at 
any rate, followed its northern mountain neighbor. As regards the 
great triangular main stretch of plain the cities at the edge of the hills, 
such as Geba (Sheikh Abreik), Gabatha (Jebata) , Simonias (Simfnieh) 
must have grown their cereals there, just as Nazareth does today. 
That the frontier was very ill-defined in the time of Josephus is shown 
by the fact that though he puts the northern boundary of Samaria at 
Ginea* (Jenin), at the southern edge of the plain, he puts’ the southern 
boundary of Galilee at Xaloth (the Chesulloth of the Old Testament), 
now Iksal, at the northern edge. 

The Nazareth Range of hills reaches at Jebal es Sih, about three 
miles northeast of Nazareth, a height of 1,838 feet, and in the outly- 
ing spur of Tabor, 1,843 feet, while at Neby Sain, the hill immediately 
above Nazareth itself, a height of 1,602 feet is attained. From this 
central mass the ground falls on all sides. Westward there is an ex- 
tension of low forest-bearing hills lying between the Kishon on the south 
and its tributary, the Wady el Malek, on the north. On the southern 
edge of this hill-country lies Sheikh Abreik, once a village of much im 
portance to judge from its tombs and caves, and probably the 
Gaba, “the City of Horsemen” of Josephus® where lived the horse- 
men of Herod, while near the northern edge is the little hamlet of Beit 
Lahum—the Bethlehem of Zebulon. The eastern extension of the 
Nazareth Range consists of a series of fertile plateaus in which volcanic 
elements are largely mixed. The high ground runs southward at its 
eastern extremity where it overhangs the Jordan Valley. 

North of the Nazareth range comes the Plain of Tor‘an along 
which runs the modern carriage road from Kefr Kenna to Tiberias. 
This alluvial plain, five miles long by one mile wide, drains westward 
through the Wady el Rummaneh into the Battauf, its waters finally 
reaching the Kishon through the Wady el Malek. Over the main 
water-parting near Lubieh the eastern extension of this plain runs 
southeast from opposite the “Horns of Hattin,” in a wide, sloping 
valley, strewn with volcanic stone, which drains to the Jordan by the 
Wady el Fejjaz. This valley is today known as the Sahel el Ahma, 


4B. J., Ul, iii, 4. 
s B. J., Il, iii, 
6 Ant. XV, viii, 5; B. J., III, iii, x. 
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and is probably Betzammin’ across which Sisera rushed in headlong 
flight to his ignominious death. At the head of this same valley, 
around the scorched roads of Hattin, the unfortunate Crusaders made 
their last ineffectual stand against the victorious Saladin (1187). 
The Kurn Hattin is the center of the Tor‘an Range which here 
curves southeast and then south, where it overhangs the lake. 


THE HORNS OF HATTIN—A VOLCANIC HILL 


North of the Jebal Tor‘an is the marshy plain of el Battauf, nine 
miles long by two miles wide, doubtless once a lake. The western 
end drains into the Wady el Malek, but eastward has no proper outlet, 
and in winter months forms a great marsh most dangerous to cross. 
This was the plain of Asochis of Josephus. On its northern edge 
is Khurbet K4na, identified in the Middle Ages as the Cana of Galilee 
of John 2:1-11; 4:46, and more probably the correct site than 
Kefr Kenna, a village in the Nazareth mountains favored by modern 
ecclesiastical tradition. It would appear almost certainly to have 
been the Cana of Josephus (see Vita, §§ 16, 17, 41). Half an hour’s 

7 Judges 4:11. 
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ride up a valley from this ruin is Tell Jefat, a bare rocky hill showing 
few remains, but without doubt the site of Jotapata,® a very important 
fixed point in the topography of Josephus. 

Over the water-parting to the east of el Battauf there is a rapid 
descent to the volcanic plateau of Hattin which drains by means of the 
Wady el Hamém into Gennesaret. North of the Battauf lies a some- 
what confused mountain mass known as esh Shaghfr. One or two 
points, such as Ras Kruman (1817) and Ras Hazweh (1781), are nearly 
as high as the hills of Nazareth, but the average elevation is much 
under a thousand feet. The plateau of ‘Arrabeh has, when seen 
from a height, the appearance of a plain, and it divides esh Shaghtr 
into a southern and a northern range. The drainage of this district 
is through Wady Sha‘ib which joins the Wady Halzin, one of the 
tributaries of the Belus (Nahr Na‘rnein). On a hill rising at the 
western end of this high plain of ‘Arrabeh is Sukhnin, the Sikni or 
Siknin® of the Talmud and the Sogane’® of Josephus. At its eastern 
end, crowning the water-parting, is the walled village of Deir Hannah, 
beyond which the ground rapidly sinks eastward into the Wady 
Selameh, a well-watered valley which drains the plain of Rameh and 
is continued southeast as the Wady er Rubudeyeh into Gennesaret. 
Wady es Salameh derives its name from Khurbet es Salameh, a 
ruin crowning a strong and extensive site on which once stood the city 
of Salamis."? 

The Plain of Rameh lies between esh Shaghur and the southern 
range of Upper Galilee. It chiefly drains southward as described. 
The valley to the east of Farradeh and Kefr Anan empties its waters 
by the Wady Maktul into the Wady el ‘Amfd and thus to Gen- 
nesaret, while the western extension, a long open valley—Wady esh 
Shaghur—full of olive groves and cornfields, drains through the 
Wady el Halzun into the Belus at Akka. The whole of Lower Galilee 
is of great natural fertility. The plains are splendid arable lands; those 
of el Mughar and Rameh are celebrated for their great groves of olives, 
a product for which Galilee was always celebrated. ‘‘It is easier,” 


8 See Josephus, B. J., Book iii, chaps. 6 and 7. 
9 Tal. Bab. Rosh.-Nash. Shannah, 29 n. 

10 Vita, 51. 

11 Josephus, B. J., II, xx, 6. 
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it is said in the Talmud,?? “to raise a legion of olive trees in Galilee 
than to raise one child in Judea.” Vines are not today widely culti- 
vated except around Rameh and, to some extent, Nazareth. The 
hills are in places well wooded, particularly a quadrangular patch 
at the southwest corner of the Nazareth range and rolling country to 
the northeast and east of the slopes of Tabor. The lower valleys both 
to the east and west are all more or less wooded. The hills of Shaghur 
and also those to the east of Rameh are covered with “brush wood” 
—a shrubby growth now replacing what was only a few years ago 
a forest of fine trees. The shrubs consist of dwarf oaks of several 
kinds, terebinths, karib (locust trees), (hawthorn), wild 
olives or figs, meis (nettle tree), and arbutus, all capable of developing 
into noble trees, as well as storax, bay-laurel, myrtle, caper, sumakh, 
and lentisk, while the water courses are adorned by great masses of 
beautiful oleanders, willows, planes, and, occasionally, poplars. The 
sycamore fig, once said to have been a characteristic product of Lower 
Galilee, is now scarce in these parts. Groves of sacred terebinths 
occur in many places and the thorny zizyphus (sidr), when covering 
a holy tomb, often attains noble proportions. 

The water-supply of this district is rich specially in the lower 
ground, but even in the mountains good springs are plentiful. At 
many of the villages are copious springs, e. g., Seffurieh, Reineh, 
Nazareth, Hattin, Farradeh, while at the head of the Wady Salameh 
the fountains give rise to a perennial stream sufficient to work several 
mills. Reckoning together the mountain region and the low-lying 
plains east, south, and west, it would be hard to find a land at once 
so diversified and so richly supplied with nature’s gifts. The vast 
majority of the historical references to Galilee, whether in the Macca- 
bean period, in the New Testament or the Roman wars, refer to 
places in Lower Galilee. This is the more natural when we notice how 
the great roads traversed the district. The most certainly ancient of 
routes is that highroad marked today by the ruins of khans which 
crosses lower Galilee from northeast to south, and was known 
in mediaeval times as the Via Maris. Coming from Damascus across 
the black stony Jaulan, it crossed the Jordan at the Jisr Benat Yakdb, 
ascended in a southwest direction to the Khan Jubb Yusuf, where, 

12 Ber. Rabba, par. 20. 
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after giving off branches to Safed, to Akka (via Rameh) and to 
Kerazeh and the mouth of the Jordan, it descended to the Khan 
Minyeh. From here it crossed el Ghuweir (Gennesaret) and, either 
by way of the Wady Hamam, Irbid and Hattin, or (as at present) 
by the more open Wady Abu el Amis, it ran up to the higher plateau, 
whence it ran by Khan el Tujjar, across Esdraelon, and southward 
through the great pass at Lejjn tothe coast. This highroad is an ex- 
tremely ancient one and may be that referred to in Isa., chap.9. <A 
branch of this road skirted the western shore of the lake and ran south- 
ward to Jerusalem via Beisfin, Tubd4s and the Plain of Makhneh, a 
route still strewn along its whole length with groups of Roman mile- 
stones. The broad valleys running east to west must always have been 
natural routes to the coast, particularly to the ancient port of Akka; one 
of the most important of these traversed the Plain of Tor‘an, past Suf- 
furieh, and thence led by the Wady Abellin to the Akka plain; another 
ran from the Khan Jubb Yusuf, across the Wady Tawahin, past Khur- 
bet Abu Sheb‘a, Rameh and Khurbet Kabra—the Gabara of Joseph- 
us'’— and into the Plain of Akka by the Wady Wazeyeh. Both these 
routes are inconstant use today. The whole district is intersected with 
numberless paths, almost all of which are possible to loaded camels— 
except after heavy rain—and in the period of Galilee’s greatness all 
the chief cities must have been connected by more or less well-made 
roads or paths. 


13 Vita, 10, 15, 25, 40, 46, 47, 61; B. J., III, vii, 1. In some passages called 
Gadara, by a textual error. 


PAUL AND JESUS 


REV. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 
Broughty Ferry, Scotland 


Since Baur first drew attention to the acute significance underlying 
the problem of Paul’s relation to the primitive church, the cognate 
question of his exact relation to the gospel as it was preached by Jesus 
has never quite been laid to rest. During the last few years it has 
acquired larger proportions and keener interest than ever. ‘This has 
been due for the most part to two causes: 

a) On the one side, the criticism of the Synoptic Gospels has passed 
into a new phase, in which the sources and underlying strata of their 
religious traditions have elicited an unusual amount of more or less 
useful discussion. That Paul or Paulinism seriously affected any of 
the Synoptic Gospels is no longer held by any considerable number 
of critics; or, if it is held, the advocates, with some exceptions like 
Loisy, speak less confidently than before. Their claims have been 
abated recently. Thus Wellhausen, in his editions of the gospels, 
sharply rebukes Pfleiderer for detecting traces of “ Paulinism” in 
Luke’s Gospel, and his censure is by no means an idiosyncrasy. 
But Wellhausen himself indicates how an attempt may be made, and 
is being made, from another side to get behind the synoptic traditions 
of the canonical gospels to a more primitive stage. In Mark’s 
_ Gospel he professes to find evidence for an original preaching of the 
gospel by Jesus that was devoid of messianic claims. The messianic 
contour of the gospels is their own; it is not an accurate reflection of 
the mind of Jesus. Were this so, not only Paul but the authors of the 
Synoptic Gospels would all be responsible for having draped the 
figure of the Galilean Jesus in parti-colored messianic categories 
drawn variously from the stores of their Jewish inheritance. The 
first two decades after the death of Jesus would upon this theory show 
a serious deflection of the original gospel, inasmuch as the latter did 
not contain any specific place for that death. Jesus preached as a 
prophet or teacher. He lived and died either without making any 
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messianic claims whatsoever, or using the popular messianic belief as 
a needful but inadequate means for expressing his own consciousness 
of a divine mission to reform Israel. 

b) From another angle, the theology of Paul has been re-examined 
with a view to proving that he must have had his Christology ready- 
made, in outline, before he became a Christian. His epistles, when 
compared with Jewish messianic conceptions, especially as these are 
revealed in apocalyptical Judaism, are held to contain a preconceived 
scheme of divine categories, which he linked on to the person of 
Jesus, in order to state effectively and intelligibly his new faith. 
This is practically the thesis of critics like Wrede and M. Briickner, 
to some extent also of Pfleiderer in his recent volumes. Wrede’s 
views are summarily put in his stimulating tract upon Paul in the 
Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher (1904). Wrede’s early death in 
1906 was a distinct loss to New Testament scholarship. He had 
a faculty of incisive, independent thinking, and even the extremes 
to which his mind generally swung are often more educative than the 
bloodless sagacity of more reasonable critics. In this tract he lays 
himself open to many damaging retorts. Even the ethical qualities 
which Paul occasionally predicates of Jesus are actually resolved, not 
into the impression made by the Lord’s character, but into a deduction 
from the apostle’s pre-Christian theory of a pre-existent redeeming 
Messiah. This is untenable enough in all conscience, but Wrede 
proceeds further to deny that Paul’s epoch-making views of Christian 
freedom and eschatology were in the Christian line of development 
laid down by Jesus. In a word, Wrede exaggerates the independence 
of the apostle. “He stood farther from Jesus,” we are told, “than 
did Jesus himself from the noblest forms of Jewish piety.”” Nay more, 
he was the true founder of the church. ‘Before him there was only 
a sect within Judaism itself; when he died, the Christian church, 
which was to be the salt of the whole earth, was already in existence.” 
Paul was unconscious of this change; nevertheless, it is argued, he 
was responsible for it. , 

The common result of both processes of criticism is, that early 
Christianity suffered a transformation into something rich and strange 
when it passed down into the mind of Paul at least; that the ordinary 
theology of the Christian church rests upon the Pharisaic axioms of 
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the apostle rather than upon the spiritual and simpler intuitions of the 
Master; and that the original preaching of the church, in so far as it 
remained unaffected by the theology of Paul, was really a Jesus- 
religion, with Jesus as the example rather than as the object of human 
faith. 

Recent discussions of the problems have concentrated, as a whole, 
upon the criticism of Paul rather than upon that of the gospels, 
although neither can be handled thoroughly apart. Wellhausen’s 
theories have still to be sifted adequately. No direct impact of any 
serious consequence has been made upon them, except incidentally 
by Jiilicher in his able pamphlet on Neue Linien in der Kritik der 
evangelischen Ueberliejerung (1906), pp. 40 f., and by Loisy in his 
recent commentary upon the Synoptic Gospels. Herr Schraeder’s 
examination, in a pamphlet on Das Evangelium Jesu und das Evan- 
gelium von Jesus (1906) is right in its negative polemic against Well- 
hausen, but*it is not a particularly strong piece of reasoning. The 
spirit of it is better than the muscle. Even upon the grounds of 
literary criticism, however, it is not unfair to suspect Wellhausen’s 
separation of Mark 8:27—10:1 from the rest of the gospel, as con- 
taining the characteristic gospel of Jesus (in his Einleitung, pp. 77 f.). 
His reasons for assigning a preference to the stories, above the words 
of Jesus, as being more likely to remain insulated, are equally pre- 
carious. And as for his main position—while one can agree that the 
gospels give us the Jesus of the primitive church it must also be 
admitted, as Jiilicher insists, that Jesus was not simply the creation 
of that church’s messianic hope; he was its creator. “There is 
no foundation in our sources for the notion that the ‘Jesus’ of the 
early church was as a rule opposed to the real Jesus.” 

This special problem of Paul has received more attention. Here 
two very cogent replies, more or less decisive, but equally penetrating, 
have come from Kaftan and Jiilicher. The Jesus und Paulus (1906) 
of the former is described as eine freundschajtliche Streitschrijt 
gegen die religionsgeschichtlichen Volksbiicher von D. Bousset und D. 
Wrede. It is a courteous, frank, and incisive refutation of Bousset’s 
modernizing conception (in his volume on Jesus, translated in the 
Crown Theological Library) that the messianic réle was accepted 
rather reluctantly by Jesus in order to carry out his mission. ‘To 
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Jesus,” Kaftan argues (pp. 13 f.), “it was no mere form, but a great 
and divine reality. .... For the consciousness of Jesus, his mission 
as the Messiah of Israel and the Christ of the Lord, was the one fact 
which determined his inner life and all his actions.”” His transforma- 
tion of the messianic conception only brings out more clearly than 
ever how native its essence was to his filial consciousness. If so, 
then there is no break or twist between his conceptions and those 
of the primitive church which hailed him as the Messiah of God. 
“A Jesus-religion, as modern theologians conceive it, never existed at 
all at the beginning of Christianity, either before the death of Jesus 
or after his resurrection”’ (p. 27). 

Proceeding to deal with Wrede’s view of Paul (pp. 29 f.), Kaftan 
has little difficulty in disposing of that writer’s scholastic and dog- 
matic idea of Paulinism. Wrede is plainly retrograde at this point. 
He is on the old ground of Holsten, to whom Paul’s system of thought 
was everything, and for whom the living experience of Paul the Chris- 
tian was secondary to the theological passion for formulating a scheme 
of dogma upon messianic postulates. Kaftan’s own view is that 
Jesus and Paul had much more in common than a superficial reading 
of the gospels and epistles might suggest. The resurrection of Jesus 
from the dead, to which his preaching led up, meant a divine revela- 
tion of God and of the world to come, which, with all its assurance 
of forgiveness and redeeming love in the person of Christ, was sub- 
stantially reproduced by Paul, even though the Pharisaic training 
of the latter led him, in the stress of dialectic, to state certain elements 
of this gospel in terms peculiar to his own position. 

Substantially, this is Jiilicher’s position in his brilliant pamphlet 
on Paulus und Jesus (1907). In speaking of the difference between 
the two (pp. 13-35), he has no hesitation whatever in rejecting Wrede’s 
extraordinary identification of faith, in the Pauline epistles, with 
belief in dogmatic ideas. Further, while admitting and even under- 
lining the idiosyncrasies of Paul’s Christology, he agrees with Kaftan 
that Paul’s high estimate of Christ’s heavenly revelation must have 
had its roots in the primitive church. You cannot, says Jiilicher, 
leave it hanging in the air, as a speculation or intuition of the apostle. 
In making the death and resurrection of Jesus the Messiah the vital 
point of Christianity, Paul was not inventing but reproducing, in his 
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own way, what was the current and original tradition of the churches. 
This contention is entirely just. No exception was taken to Paul by 
the original disciples on the ground of innovations in his view of 
Christ, and it is unhistorical to regard his attitude here as an aber- 
ration, which ran back to any speculative or argumentative exigencies 
in his situation or environment. Besides, as Jiilicher continues (pp. 
36 f.), it has to be remembered that Jesus and Paul occupied different 
situations in history. Allowance must fairly be made for this factor 
in estimating their differences of outlook. Paul could and must 
say much that would have been irrelevant to Jesus. And these 
differences disappear remarkably upon the field of ethics. Paul’s 
ethical counsels are in substantial harmony with those of his Lord. 
The moral ideas and ideal of Jesus do not suffer any deflection in the 
spirit of his great apostle. 

The conclusion is that, apart from the special rabbinical dialectic 
of Paul about the significance of the death of Jesus, which partakes 
of the nature of a temporary scaffolding now and then, the apostle’s 
cardinal views of Christianity contain only such differences from those 
of Jesus as may be explained not unreasonably by the alteration of 
position. They were not speculative inventions. Practically, upon 
all essentials, Paul and the primitive churches were at one in regarding 
the death of Jesus the Christ as the basis of their new faith. Jiilicher, 
it is true, refuses to regard the redeeming death of Jesus as a part of 
the Galilean gospel. He does no justice to Christ’s consciousness of his 
own death as the divine climax of his mission. But, even with this 
defect, he manages to prove convincingly—as others have done before 
him—that it is unhistorical to regard Paul as the real originator of 
Christianity. He is not its founder, not even its second founder: 
“Christianity owes much to Paul, but it owes its existence not to him 
but to a greater, to Jesus.” Of Paul’s Christian teaching, his own 
word holds true: “It is not thou who bearest the root, but the root 
thee.”” Whatever the history of Christianity since Paul has been, it has 
not been the story of a falling-away from the pure primitive gospel of 
Jesus, an apostasy due to the apostle’s passion for messianic cate- 
gories. “Paul did not substitute his theology for the religion of 
Jesus; he built the former around the latter.” There is a transition, 
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partly the result of the exigencies of controversy, but the vital elements 
of the religion are conserved. 

Other monographs and essays have appeared, dealing more or 
less thoroughly with various elements of the problem, but none add 
much to the contributions that we have just reviewed. The heart of 
the problem, stripped of adventitious or secondary details, is this: in 
presenting Jesus as an object for the faith of the Christian, in assign- 
ing him a supreme position for human trust and reverence, was Paul 
a Paulinist or a Christian? That his theological construction of 
Christ’s death paid toll to previous and contemporary rabbinic 
dialectic goes without saying. But this admission still leaves the core 
and center of Paul’s gospel to be accounted for. Jesus did not 
preach justification; Paul did. Yet is not Paul’s religious experi- 
ence, which led to this special statement, the direct outcome of the 
impression made by Jesus Christ upon him? If the apostle cannot 
conceive that men may take God’s forgiveness and fellowship for 
granted, apart from the redeeming death of Jesus, is he not true to 
the consciousness of Jesus himself? Must we not affirm that 
Jesus did regard men as being under an eternal obligation to himself 
in the matter of their relation to the Father, and that therefore Paul’s 
steadfast grip of this truth was a genetic development of the original 
gospel? A negative answer to these queries is attempted upon many 
sides and for different reasons. But it is still possible to hold, upon 
the grounds of historical criticism and religious experience alike, that 
those who return an affirmative reply have a good reason for the 
faith that is in them. 
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4. During this argumentation a fourth query has arisen and now 
impetuously demands full attention. This new question leads back 
our spirits to the historic beginnings of other nations and permits the 
investigation to consider the Germans, and the personality Mannus, 
son of the god Tuisto, the alleged founder of the tribal system.*’ 
Or ‘stress may be laid on the fact that the Hellenes traced their 
race from one great grandsire Héllén, who had two sons, Aiolos 
and Doros, and two grandsons, Achaios and Ion. Now I shall 
freely admit that no one will ever fall into the error of finding 
historic individuals in the bearers of these names.'® But in spite 
of this admission I am unable to subscribe to the general state- 
ment which has been deduced from those Greek names, as follows: 
“Never do races call themselves after single individuals but everywhere 
the name of the progenitor is first of all an epitome, a personification 
of the whole tribe.’’'® Here again we have that same “never” which 
was discussed above (at the beginning of paragraph 3) together with 
that ethnographic axiom. What is there represented as universally 
valid, first of all, must not be such and cannot be verified as such. 
Secondly, I raise the counter-question: Are experiences and acts 
related of Mannus or Héllén or even Aiolus, etc., like those 
recounted of Abraham and Isaac, etc.? How simple and human are 
the stories preserved of the two latter! They tell of a birthplace, of 
father and the paternal family, then of a migration from the immediate 
relatives, of a very natural roaming from place to place in the new 
homeland, of an emigration from this country because of famine, etc., 
until death and burial. No! the form of Abraham is no bloodless 


_ phantom and it is above all no mere ideal protrait. 


17 This Tacitus affirms in his Germania, chap. ii. 


18 Cornill, Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1898), p. 32; Eng. Trans., History oj the 
People of Israel (1898), p. 30; pub. by the Open Court Pub. Co. 
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But do not men think of him as a mere stolid emigrant roving from 
place to place in Palestine ? Do we not read how he must contend with 
his neighbors for the springs ? How humiliating is particularly the scene 
where he must beg a place to put his dead. Human weaknesses 
were not suppressed in the records about him. The old Hebrew 
annals did not, even with reference to him, their prince, carry 
through a systematic obliteration of the weaknesses in the characters 
of their heroes. A purely fabricated patriarchal biography would 
have been dressed up very differently. We all know what brilliant 
forms spring into being, when the poetic fancy takes up palette and 
brush. How striking but true is this in Abraham’s case! For the 
spirit desirous of recasting tradition crept into his story later. He 
was exalted to a kingship over Damascus; for the Roman sources 
read: “Over Damascus there ruled as kings Azulus, soon after 
Adores, Abraham, and Israhel.’’?® Such an embellished report of the 
first patriarch is encountered in the writings of Josephus and others. 
Then too, in the Qor‘4n (Sura, 6, pp. 74 ff.) Abraham is made to say to 
his father Azar:?° “Are ye accepting idols for gods? According to 
my way of thinking thou and thy people are in manifest error.” What 
a perversion of the plain fact that Abraham—without doing violence to 
his former religious convictions—quietly obeyed the inner impulse, 
which drove him out on a new path so important for the history of 
religion! In other Jewish sources it is chronicled that the Chaldean 
astrologers had prophesied to their sovereign Nimrod that a son of 
Terah’s would become dangerous to his sway and consequently the 
latter had concealed his son thirteen years. What a misplacement 
of the religious events in the political sphere and what a trimming-up 
of actuality with sensational frippery! On the other hand, how 
chaste and self-contained are the Old Testament narratives about the 
patriarchs! In very deed—which recently has not been recognized— 
in the old-Israelitish tradition there are no miracles ‘‘made to order” 
accredited to these patriarchs! 

5. Indeed the eyes of many recent historians have a much higher 


10 Justinus, Historiae Philippicae, Book XXXVI, chap. ii. 

20 This name, long obscure, was interpreted by S. Fraenkel in the Zeitschr. d. 
deut. morgenl. Gesellschaft (1902), p. 72, thus: “It is the Eliezer apocopated in form 
through the confusion of the prophet.” 
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goal than the ambition correctly to appreciate in its individuality 
the field of investigation just before them. Their chief aim is to see 
whether they cannot compare old-Israelitish history with other phases 
of historical life, if indeed they cannot bring them both to a common 
level. In many cases the result of this search is that they bring 
Abraham and the patriarchs in a general way into relationship with 
mythological conceptions of western Asia and particularly of Babylonia. 

Thus they proceed on the theory that Abraham and the other two 
patriarchs were linked with certain sacred shrines, Abraham with 
Hebron, Isaac with Beersheba, and Jacob with Shechem. From this 
the conclusion is drawn that the three patriarchs were what is custom- 
arily designated as the genii loci or local deities. Then again it is 
urged that in Abraham’s life obviously two réles can be distinguished. 
At one time he plays the part of one of the two Dioscuri, Castor and 
Pollux; this is the case where he is linked with Lot. The other part 
he is supposed to assume when he is the brother and husband of his 
sister and wife, Sarah. Inasmuch as, according to the latest inter- 
preters of the Old Testament, she is the goddess Ishtar (i. e., Astarte), 
as the latter appears in the Babylonian mythology, the divinity, for 
whom he in this second réle was conceived to pose as the “heroic 
precipitate” (Niederschlag) who was essentially the moon-god.?' 

This hypothesis contains weak spots apparent even when viewed 
alone. Is the lowest layer in the foundation of this new structure 
safe? According to the authoritative documents are the patriarchs 
adjudged and honored anything like tutelary genii or the local divini- 
ties among the Romans ??? 

In the old Hebrew historic materials there are a hundred counter- 
proofs, but not one direct proof, since the patriarchs in their whole 
manner of life may be characterized as human. Not even a single 
indication of ancestor worship is exhibited in any of the patriarchal 
accounts, Or perchance will someone call to mind that an oak stood 
beside the grave of Deborah, Rebecca’s nurse (Gen. 35:8), and will he 
seek to prove that the oak could have been a “holy tree”? Then we 
are forced to reply that the oak stood there before Deborah’s burial, 

an These are theories of H. Winckler in his Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. II 


(1900), pp. 23, 284. 
22 Vergil’s Aeneid, v:95: “‘Incertus geniumne loci, famulumne parentis esse 
putet.” 
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that it was called the “oak of weeping” (not the oak of worship), 
and that the nurse of Rebecca was certainly no “good subject” to 
become later the object of patriarchal veneration. 

But perhaps that general comparison of the patriarchs with Baby- 
lonian divinities possesses more merits in single portions of the narra- 
tives in point. Let us note what advantages are urged in favor of 
this new point of view. 

Now, relative to the first patriarch, with whom alone this essay 
wishes to deal, the latest writers to outline the history of Israel, just 
alluded to, lay special stress on the words: “If thou wilt take the 
left hand, then I will go to the right, etc.” (Am. R. V.). We already 
know on what occasion Abraham spoke these words to Lot, and we 
cannot do otherwise than find in these sentences an utterance very 
natural and in every way appropriate to that particular crisis. But 
what does the most modern historian of Israel do? He connects 
those words with the mythological conception that Castor and Pollux 
“never could be together; if one is in the under world, then the other 
is with Zeus.”?3 This combination of the old Israelitish tradition 
with Greek myth has miscarried completely, since Abraham and Lot 
were together at the first. Indeed, they were fellow-emigrants bound 
for Canaan. And were they not together again after the territorial 
demarcation of their respective pasturage (Gen. 13:9)? And this 
was again the case when the patriarch had rescued his kinsman from 
the hands of those enemies from the east (14:16). Besides, two 
brothers of Abraham appear in the record. What right have we to 
transform these men into twins, viz.: “Abraham and Lot, the uncle 
and the nephew” ??4 

Another trace of the mythological character of Abraham has been 
discovered, supposedly in the comment (Gen. 20:12), where he and 
his wife are spoken of as brother and sister. Here, they exclaim,’® is 
clearly expressed the fact that he was the spouse of Ishtar or Astarte, 

23 Thus H. Winckler, Himmel- und Weltenbild der Babylonier als Grundlage der 
Mythologie aller (!) Vélker, p. 37. 

24 The ordinary mortal truly cannot comprehend how again recently, in spite 
of the plain situation pictured in the words, “If thou wilt take the left hand,”’ etc., 


“twins-Dioscuri-motive” can be characterized as applicable to the stories about 
Abraham. 


25 Winckler, Himmel- u. Weltenbild, etc., p. 38. 
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because the latter according to Babylonian mythology had also mar- 
ried her brother. But in this reasoning an important circumstance 
in the passage cited was overlooked. His words to Abimelech are 
these: ‘And moreover she is indeed my sister, the daughter of my 
father, but not the daughter of my mother, and she became my wife” 
(Am. R. V.). Thus the woman whom Abraham had married was 
his half-sister or step-sister and marriage with one so related was, 
in polygamous circles, comparatively speaking quite natural, because 
in this environment each wife with her children made up a separate 
group within the collective family. How directly that truth is pre- 
sented to the eye in that scene where first Leah with her children 
and then Rachel with her son Joseph passed by Esau as two distinct 
and separate companies (33:6f.)! The unfortunate princess Tamar 
in her request to Ammon (II Sam. 13:13) presupposes the possibility 
of a marriage between a half-brother and half-sister. Consequently 
these critics have not the slightest justification in treating the nuptial 
tie between the first patriarch and his step-sister as a mark of the 
mythological strain in the treatment of this life-story. 

Just now Abraham is compared to the moon because the latter is 
also “the wanderer.” Perchance this motive hovered in the mind of 
the writer at the naming of the stages through which the first patriarch 
journeyed. ‘Abraham wandered from east to west as does the 
moon.” Harran, the city of the god Bél-Harran, signifies “way.” 
Gerar, where he tarried as a stranger, makes a play on the word 
girru (“path’’).?¢ 

But in the first place was Abraham necessarily viewed as a ‘‘wan- 
derer” by the Old Testament narrator, so that in consequence he 
could be brought into conjunction with the moon? At the very asking 
this question is to be denied, because many other persons also under- 
took long pilgrimages according to ancient records, as, for example, 
Nimrod or Terah. Indeed, for the Israelites the reason for considering 
Abraham “a wanderer’ would be all the less imperative, because not 
he but his father Terah took the initiative at the emigration from 
Chaldea and the son was only taken along (11:31). Besides, the text 
neither intimates nor permits the thought that for Israel the removal 
from Harran fell under the head of a further ‘‘migration.” This 

26 A. Jeremias, Das A. T. im Lichte des alten Orients (1906), p. 341. 
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exodus from native land, kindred, the paternal roof (12:1), is for the 
Old Testamment scribe much more characteristic of an enthusiastic 
self-devotion to a divine stimulus. With this interpretation of the 
term migration (12:1) before the mind—which in truth is the only 
one sanctioned by the text—should a “‘specialist’’ ever have stumbled 
on a ‘‘moon-motive”? The supposition is absolutely monstrous. 
Secondly, of what significance to the Old Testament biographer was 
the coincidence that Abraham traveled away from a center of moon 
worship? This writer put his departure from Harran into the nar- 
ration, only because it meant the severance of all ties that bound him 
to the religious standards of his fathers.?7_ With this view of the 
matter, should the annalist who chronicles the hegira from Harran 
necessarily bring Abraham into correlation with the moon? No! 
neither to the scribe nor to the reader of that account can any such 
intellectual necessity be ascribed. Thirdly, the signification ‘‘way”’ 
for the name Harran is far from being well substantiated in the 
Hebrew, and just the same may be predicated of the meaning “‘path’’ 
attributed to the name Gerar. So much the less, then, is there any 
ground to assume that these places, during the life of the first patriarch, 
were thus designated, because to the intellect he symbolized the moon 
and “like the moon must perforce wander from east to west” ? 

These data yield again the conclusion that the trustworthiness of 
Abraham’s history is undermined, if it ought to be set forth with care- 
ful attention to “‘mythological” or “‘astral’’ motives. 

But finally even in the name of the first patriarch there is no ground 
for the new presentation. In the book last cited (p. 332) this affirma- 
tion is made: ‘The root conception of Ab, i.e., heavenly Father, in 
the appellation Ab-ram is akin to moon,” But this cannot be thus 
decided with any degree of confidence or even probability. Since 
the name Ab-ram is to be derived like its nearest Hebrew analogies, 
and this form of the name is the shortened form of the original name 
Abiram, as the name was actually pronounced by the Hebrews in the 
case of persons less noted and therefore rarely mentioned (Num. 
16:1, etc.), so Abiner and Abner remain in fact side by side as the 
proper and later form of exactly the same proper name.?® But this 


27 This is the united testimony of Gen. 12:1; Josh. 24:2, etc. 


28 This point is exhaustively treated in my book, Neueste Prinzipien der alttesta- 
mentliche Kritik (pub. by Ed. Runge), pp. 64 ff. 
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name Abiram signifies “‘my father exalted or eminent,”’ and thus the 
son of a distinguished father could just as well be known as the off- 
spring of another man, this time in the aristocracy, and could receive the 
name Abinadab, ‘‘my father is free-born or noble.” Indeed the 
cognomen Abi-ramu appears in the Babylonian-Assyrian as the 
name of common people, for example the eponymic official exercising 
authority in the year 667-666.7° In addition the name “field of 
Abram” was found in an Egyptian list concerning an expedition 
against Palestine.?° 

6. The comparative method, this pet of modern science, naturally 
calls for recoguition in the sphere of biblical history. But as every- 
where else in the application of this comparative method, one must 
also here, when making comparisons in the field of biblical antiquities, 
guard against the temptation of confounding “mere resemblance”’ 
with “identity.” This (to be sure) self-evident verity must neverthe- 
less again be reiterated with special emphasis, when finally in the 
sixth place the objections will be considered because of which the 
historicity of the first patriarch from the religious point of view can or 
ought to be placed in doubt. 

a) But to begin with, it can and must be accomplished after the 
same manner in which one now hears of the “religion of Abraham’s 
servants,”’3! There one reads that the tradition brings the movement 
of the Abraham band into close connection with the two celebrated 
shrines of the moon-god (p. 331), and that “the roving about of this 
band is in reality a reformatory movement, protesting against the 
religious degeneration of the ruling class” (p. 333). 

But the sources by no means suffer the person and mission of 
Abraham to be thus swallowed up by this troop composed of his ser- 
vants.3?, Again they do not at all bring his migration—about which 
alone we are concerned, if the spiritual-historical result is kept in view 
—into connection with the two sacred shrines of the moon-cult, but 
rather, if I may so express myself, into disassociation from them. 

29 Keilinschrijten und Altes Testament (1903), p. 14. 

3° W. Spiegelberg, Aegyptologische Glossen zum A. T. (1904), p. 14. 

3t A. Jeremias, Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients (1906), p. 211. 


32 The widely accepted hypothesis that the names of the patriarchs and the sons 
of Jacob rest supposedly on the later personification of the tribes, is thoroughly treated 
in my book: “ Neweste Prinzipien der alttest. Kritik, pp. 37-63. 
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They also know nothing of the inference that “the migration of 
Abraham’s household was in truth a radical effort toward a refor- 
mation.” If men wish to speak thereof, then please let them drop the 
appellation ‘““Abraham”! According to the original documents his 
place in the history of religion rests not on a reformation but it ushers 
in a new epoch. His abiding significance does not even lie in the 
predication of monotheism—this false observation which in these days 
one so constantly hears affirmed. If this were true, then, to be sure, 
“‘Abraham’s household” could be made the custodians of those stoutly 
maintained yet never securely established ‘monotheistic tendencies” 
in Babylonia. No! His signification for the history of religion is 
based on the communion with God founded on his personal call 
which cut him off intrinsically from national ties, but yet in their place 
bound him to the God-head and exalted him to the place of first citizen 
in a kingdom of grace destined ultimately to encircle the globe. 

b) Certain deductions in the field of the history of religion sup- 
posedly put the historical reality of the first patriarch under suspicion. 
This some think ought to be done—some few who hold that the religion 
proper of Israel may not even be dated from the days of Abraham and 
desire at the same time to derive it by a natural process of evolution. 
This group of modern Old Testament students, to say the Icast, 
allows the question to remain befogged as to whether Abraham origi- 
nally designated a swelling tide of humanity (Vélkerwelle) or a con- 
ception of Deity. In any event on this point the religious achieve- 
ments of an Abraham—even if he did, as reported, live as the leader 
of a tribe—are esteemed so lightly that they could never become a 
memorial of his existence in history. 

Again, these critics believe? that good evidence favors them in 
maintaining that the patriarchs espoused fetishism. And still there 
is not found in all the source narratives on the life of Abraham the 
slightest trace of an idol—this too is exceedingly remarkable. There 
are those who wish to discover a worship of fetishes on the part of 
Jacob, when, after that dream of a ladder extending to heaven, he set 
up and anointed the stone on which his head had rested. But in the 
first place, the startled outcry of the patriarch is not, ‘How terrible 
is this stone!’ but, “How terrible is this place!” Secondly, Jacob 

33 E. g., Stade, Alttestamentliche Theologie, I (1905), p. 48. 
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named not the stone but “this place’ Bethel (“House of God’’) and 
said of the stone only: “This stone shall become a house of God.” 
Thirdly, it is related of Jacob (35:1 ff.) that he ordered the idols 
buried which the members of his household had brought along from 
Mesopotamia. And still supposedly the same chronicler reported that 
this very person had erected a fetish. No! there is really too much 
confusion attributed by this hypothesis to biblical writers. 

This method and result are the less intelligible because Wellhausen 
the principal representative of this company of Old Testament scholars 
has for the second time?* openly admitted that from this point of view 
he could not give an adequate reply to the question, why the Moabite 
god Chemosh was not exalted to be the God of righteousness and the 
Creator of heaven and earth? Now ifthe principle of derivation from 
natural causes admittedly does not successfully lead to the elucidation of 
Israel’s position in the history of religion, then the method itself must 
give way. The guiding minds in Israel well understood why the 
God whom they proclaimed was exalted above the national deity 
sacred to Moab. In addition Israel’s leading spirits contended that 
the history of true religion began with the call of Abraham, even if 
this religion—for the education of Israel and all mankind—had still 
to pass through further development. 

Consequently we may affirm that the historicity of the first patri- 
arch still stands unshaken. All the stormy blasts which of late have 
beaten with fury against that oak have not been able to tear its roots 
loose from their solid foundation in history. Even today we have no 
occasion to discuss the migration or the religion of ‘‘Abraham’s house- 
hold.” We need not; indeed, we dare not. The sources, remaining 
steadfast through all the (of course necessary) overturning of the old 
basal conceptions in history give us still the right to discuss the indi- 
vidual personality of Abraham, the first citizen in the kingdom of true 
religion, strong in faith and approved in obedience. Indeed, these 
ancient documents by their very contents lay upon us the duty thus 
to speak. Even in the twentieth century the tradition is still well 
based on the testimony of those who in the past centuries hailed 
Abraham as the ally and friend of God. 


34In Die Kultur der Gegenwart, V, 4 (1906), p. 15. Some time before he made 
the same avowal in Israelitische und jiudische Geschichte (1901), p. 36. 
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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 
IX. ATONEMENT IN THE TEACHING OF PAUL 


ERNEST D. BURTON 
The University of Chicago 


In turning to the teaching of the apostle Paul we find ourselves 
dealing with a mind for which the question of reconciliation with 
God, justification before God, was one of capital importance and 
for which, moreover, this question had immediate relation to the 
death of Jesus. 

Partly because of the abundance of the material in Paul’s letters, 
partly because there are some differences of emphasis between his 
earlier and later letters, partly because the authenticity of the earlier 
letters down to and including Philippians, regarded as the first of 
the letters of the Roman imprisonment, is more firmly established 
than that of Colossians, Ephesians, and the Pastoral Epistles, it 
seems best to deal first with the teaching of the letters to the Thessa- 
lonians, Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, and Philippians, and in 
a later chapter, and more briefly, with that of the later epistles. 

Though these epistles are peculiarly rich in passages dealing 
with the fact of alienation between God and men, and with the cause 
of it, we must content ourselves with a few summary statements. 
The existence of such alienation is clearly and repeatedly affirmed 
by Paul (I Thess. 1:9; II Cor. 5:18-21; Rom. 1:18). The cause 
of it is found in sin, which is for Paul a comprehensive expression 
for all that is evil in the moral world (Gal. 5:19-21; Rom. 3:23; 
5:12). The characteristic sins of the Gentiles, who as compared 
with the Jews are without law, yet are not devoid of divine revela- 
tion, but have a knowledge of God and of his law, are idolatry, 
sensuality, violence, sins both of heart and outward life, both against 
man and against God (Rom. 1:21 ff.; I Thess. 1:9; 4:5; Gul. 
5:19-21; I Cor. 6:9 ff.). The Jews, also, to whom was intrusted the 
law, ie., the revelation of the will of God in organized form, have 
failed to live in accordance with God’s law. In general they have 
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been guilty of the same sins as the Gentiles, and in particular have 
relied upon obedience to statutes, circumcision and the Abrahamic 
covenant, to make them acceptable to God, rather than upon their 
righteousness of life (Rom. 2:3, 17-24, 25-27; Gal. 3:10, 11). 
That which is common to the sin of both Jew and Gentile, its cen- 
tral element, because of which men are guilty, is resistance to truth. 
“The wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men who hold down the truth in unrighteous- 
ness.” 

Of sinless men, in the sense of men who have fully conformed to 
the law of God and can therefore stand before him on their own merits, 
there are none, save Jesus. Yet this does not mean that all men 
have been wholly given over to sin, and are objects of the divine 
wrath. There are those who by patient continuance in good works 
have sought, and not in vain, for glory and honor and incorruption. 
In other words, while all have sinned, and none are able to stand 
before God on a basis of legal merit, yet there are those who, filled 
with the desire after righteousness, and living uprightly, have sought 
and obtained divine approval (Rom. 1:18—3: 20). 

Concerning the origin of sin in the race the apostle speaks only 
incidentally and somewhat obscurely. Rhetorically objectifying, 
almost personifying, sin, he speaks of it as entering the race through 
one man, and as passing in some sense from him to his descendants 
(Rom. 5:12). Yet the idea of a race-sin has not been taken up 
into Paul’s theology as a vital element of it. It is at most a remnant 
of his Judaic thought unassimilated to his Christian thinking. The 
only sin that Paul knows of is the doing of sin by men, or the deeds 
which they do, and for such doing or deeds he regards the individual 
sinner as guilty because they involve violence to his better knowledge. 

In the experience of men, at least of those-who have not on the 
one hand wholly surrendered themselves to evil, and on the other 
not fully attained unto righteousness, sin involves a constant internal 
conflict. The better self approves the good and strives to do the 
good. The evil side of man, which is associated with his physical 
nature, impels him to sin (Rom. 7:5). Even the law which forbids the 
evil at the same time stimulates the evil nature to oppose the good 
(Rom. 7:7-24). All this, however, is experiential, not philosophical; 
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it is but another expression of what has already been stated, namely, 
that sin involves resistance to or suppression of known truth. The 
“T” that does the evil, and the “I” that chooses the good, so that 
it is no longer “I” that do it, these are not for Paul two entities 
psychologically or philosophically distinguished, but two aspects of 
the self which every earnest man discovers within himself, but which 
few even attempt to define. For Paul the flesh as a physical thing 
was not morally evil, and as a moral thing was not a distinct entity, 
but simply the self doing evil in the face of a knowledge of good, and 
even a certain choice of good. Fundamentally it is action contrary 
to known truth that makes sin guilt, and is the cause of the divine 
disapprobation of men. 

Although the teaching of Paul concerning the basis of forgiveness 
is so intimately associated with his utterances concerning the death 
of Christ that the former must be expounded chiefly in connection 
with the latter, yet there are certain elements of his teaching concerning 
justification which require to be stated before entering upon the 
discussion of the meaning of Jesus’ death. Three propositions, all 
found in Paul’s writings, demand attention. . 

1. Jews and Gentiles alike are justified by faith only. This 
principle, established in the case of Abraham, has been in all periods 
since operative in God’s relation with men, and now that God has 
revealed himself in his son Jesus Christ, it is with new clearness 
reannounced to all men (Gal. 2:16; 3:9; 5:5; Rom. 3:21—28; 
4:I—5:2). 

2. Christ is the minister of God for the reconciliation of the 
world unto God. God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself, not reckoning unto them their trespasses (II Cor. 5:19). 
Ultimate deliverance from wrath, moreover, is through his life. It 
is only through the results of the life of Christ operative in men that 
they are ultimately delivered from that wrath of God which other- 
wise must have fallen upon them. Permanent peace with God, 
ultimate escape from his disapproval, is achieved only through 
righteousness. ‘We by faith through the Spirit wait for the hope 
of righteousness” (Gal. 5:5). 

3. In the final judgment God will render to every man according 
to his works. To them that by patience in well-doing have sought 
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for glory and honor and incorruption, he will award eternal life; 
to the self-seeking that have obeyed not the truth, but have 
obeyed unrighteousness, there shall be wrath and indignation. This 
principle applies both to Jew and to Greek, and knowledge of law 
will justify none. In the day when God shall judge the secrets of 
men, not hearers of law, but doers thereof shall be justified (Rom. 
2:5-16). 

On the face of it the first and third of these teachings are in direct 
contradiction. On the one side Paul affirms that not by works of 
law, but by faith does God justify men, while on the other side, he 
explicitly affirms that according to his works shall every man be 
judged, and that only doers of law shall be justified. This seeming 
contradiction has even been made the basis of the assertion upon 
the part of certain modern critics that the Epistle to the Romans is 
a composite work representing contradictory points of view and 
doctrinal positions. But such criticism is in fact wholly superficial. 
One must indeed read more than the bare words, must penetrate 
somewhat beneath the surface of Paul’s language, but it is not diffi- 
cult to discover the doctrine which underlies both these statements, 
and of which both are but variant expressions. The judgments of 
God are according to truth; not indeed based upon a reckoning up 
of good and bad deeds, the one set down in bookkeeping fashion 
on the credit side, and the other on the debit side of the account, 
but upon actual character as God reads the heart,.and as character 
manifests itself in life. Between this and the doctrine of justification 
by faith there is no contradiction. For in the thought of Paul faith 
is fundamentally a receptive and obedient attitude toward God’s 
revelation of himself and his will, especially as this is made in Jesus 
Christ. 

In dealing with Paul’s teaching concerning the death of Christ 
we are confronted with so serious an embarrassment of riches that 
to discuss all the passages as the intrinsic significance of each would 
demand, is forbidden by the limitations of our space. We must 
be content to examine a few with care and to deal very summarily 
with the rest. In discussing these passages it is of less importance 
that we take them up in their chronological order than that we 
avoid the error of reading into them meanings that they do not con- 
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tain and then making the meaning thus imputed to them the basis 
for the interpretation of other passages. It is therefore expedient 
to begin with those passages which are most clear, or at any rate 
least obscure, and then proceed to those that are of less obvious 
meaning, guiding ourselves in the interpretation of these latter by 
the clearer meaning of the former. Adopting this order of treat- 
ment we may well begin with Rom, 5:5-10: 


And hope putteth not to shame; because the love of God hath been shed 
abroad in our hearts through the Holy Spirit that was given unto us. For while 
we were yet weak, in due season Christ died for the ungodly. For scarcely for 
a righteous man will one die: for peradventure for the good man some one would 
even dare to die. But God commendeth his own love toward us, in that, while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Much more then, being now justified 
by his blood, shall we be saved from the wrath of God through him. For if 
while we were enemies, we were reconciled to God through the death of his Son, 
much more being reconciled shall we be saved by his life. 


The purpose of the passage, 5:1—10, is to exalt the justification 
into which the believer enters by faith, by showing how much it 
involves, how much it carries with it; in particular by showing that 
if we are justified by faith, there is in this fact a well-grounded hope 
of final and complete salvation. The fulcrum of the argument, so 
to speak, is the love of God, which, on the one side proved by the 
death of Christ for our justification while we were yet sinners, on 
the other hand itself proves that God will not fail to save us from 
his wrath through Jesus’ life. For our present purpose we have 
to note two points. (a) The death of Jesus is a convincing demon- 
stration of God’s love for sinners. God proves his love to us in that 
while we were yet sinners Christ died for us. (0) In the blood of 
Jesus, that is, in his death, we were justified; through the death of 
Jesus we, while we were enemies, were reconciled to God. ‘“ Recon- 
ciled”’ and “justified” (as passives) are practically synonymous terms. 
“In his blood” and “in his death” are equivalent expressions. Of 
these two propositions the first is entirely clear. To God his Son 
is infinitely precious. Yet even his Son he gave to die that we, sin- 
ners and objects of his wrath, might be reconciled to him. Herein 
is incontestable proof of God’s love to sinful men. The wrath of 
God against sinners does not exclude love. The death of Christ 
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is the more convincing proof of love because it was for sinners, 
objects of his wrath, that he gave his Son. 

The same thought that the death of Jesus is a manifestation of 
the divine love is expressed by Paul again in the eighth chapter 
of Romans: 

What shall we say to these things? If God is for us, who is against us? 
He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he 
not also with him freely give us all things? . . . . For I am persuaded that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord (Rom. 8: 31-38). 

Akin to the thought that the death of Jesus is a manifestation of 
the divine love is also the conception that the death of Jesus is a 
manifestation of the love of Christ. Thus in Gal. 2:20, the apostle 
speaks with evidently deep feeling of “the Son of God who loved 
me and gave himself for me.” And in the midst of the passage 
just quoted in part from the eighth chapter of Romans, occurs the 
sentence, “‘Who shall separate us from the love of Christ?” The 
expression “‘love of Christ,” closely following a reference to the death 
of Christ, is evidently thought of as manifest in that death. 

But to return to Rom. 5:5-10. The second proposition that 
through the death of Jesus we are justified, i. e., reconciled, taken 
into God’s favor, is clear and unmistakable in itself. But there 
evidently lies behind it something that the statement itself does not 
disclose, viz., a thought as to what there is in the death of Jesus 
that should make it the basis of justification and reconciliation. 
For the answer to the question thus raised we shall have to look 
to other passages. And of these none is more important than Rom. 
3:24-26: 

Being justified freely by his grace through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus: whom God set forth to be a propitiation, through faith, in his blood, to 
show his righteousness, because of the passing over of the sins done beforetime, 
in the forbearance of God; for the showing, I say, of his righteousness at this 
present season: that he might himself be just, and the justifier of him that hath 
faith in Jesus. 

Again limitations of space forbid us to enter into detailed inter- 
pretation of this most important passage and compel us to content 
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ourselves with a summary of the propositions stated or clearly implied 
in it: 

1. In the ages before the coming of Christ, God passed over sins 
of men; i.e., he suffered them in part to go unpunished. 

2. This passing over of sins was an act of forbearance on God’s 
part; i.e., these sins deserved and might justly have received a 
punishment which they did not receive. 

3. As a consequence of this passing over of sins in forbearance 
the righteousness of God came under suspicion, i.e., because God 
did not punish sin to the full, the impression was created in men’s 
minds that God was indifferent to sin, was not pained by it, was 
not indignant at it. 

4. Under these circumstances, accordingly, God’s righteous- 
ness having been brought under suspicion by his forbearing to 
punish sin to the full, God made a public manifestation which 
had for its object the removal of this suspicion and the demon- 
stration to men that he was righteous, that he was not indifferent 
to sin. 

5. This public manifestation consisted in a setting forth of Jesus 
in his blood, i. e., in his death before the eyes of all the world. It 
need scarcely be said that not the visible spectacle of Jesus on the 
cross, but the fact viewed in its moral and historical significance is 
what is chiefly referred to. 

6. That which this public setting forth of Jesus shedding his 
blood proved is something which was already true, but which having 
become obscured was in this event made manifest. This is implied 
in the choice of the words “set forth” and “showing,” the latter 
made emphatic by its repetition. The death of Christ is in the 
view of our present passage a demonstration. God presents him to 
the view of men dying, not puts him to death. And this presenta- 
tion demonstrates God’s righteousness, not creates or satisfies it. 
God had not failed to be righteous, he had only failed, through for- 
bearance, to convince men that he was righteous. The death of 
Jesus is a demonstration to the world that what seems true of God 
is not true, but that so far from being indifferent to sin it is on the 
contrary a perpetual pain to him, that he perpetually disapproves it, 
is angry with it. At the same time the expression “that he might be 
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righteous” implies that a perpetual “passing over” without “demon- 
stration’? would not only seem but be unrighteous. 

7. In Jesus thus set forth in his blood, thus demonstrating God’s 
righteousness, showing that God is not indifferent to sin, God pro- 
vides himself a propitiation, i. e., makes it possible for him to show 
mercy toward those toward whom otherwise he would have been 
compelled to show wrath. 

8. This manifestation of Jesus Christ in his blood, through which 
God’s righteousness is demonstrated, becomes propitiatory through 
faith on the part of the individual sinner. In other words it avails 
to turn away wrath not from all who have sinned, not from men in 
masses or nations, but from him who has faith. 

g. These two last-named facts may be stated in other words, viz., 
that God set forth Jesus in his blood in order to prove his righteous- 
ness, this in turn having as its purpose that God might be righteous 
and accept the sinner who has faith in Jesus. Thus it is evident 
that the propitiousness of God, which is on condition of faith on man’s 
part, is more specifically the acceptance of the sinner who has faith. 

10. Thus in Jesus Christ is provided for men a redemption, a 
deliverance from the condemnation of sin: in the words of vs. 24 
they are “justified through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” 

’ a1. This deliverance, viz., the acceptance of men on condition 
of faith apart from works of law, is undeserved on their part, a gratu- 
itous act of grace on God’s part. 

Thus it appears that by direct assertion or by implication Paul 
represents the whole activity of God in this matter as one of grace. 
The sins of the past were passed over in forbearance. The demon- 
stration of the divine righteousness which was needful to enable him 
to assume the forgiving and justifying attitude toward men was 
provided by God himself. The acceptance of men on condition of 
faith is expressly characterized as an act of grace. 

While, therefore, the passage differs at first sight decidedly from 
Rom, 5:5-10 in viewing the death of Christ as a demonstration of 
the divine hostility to sin rather than of love, yet on closer comparison 
the same fundamental conception underlies it. If that passage 
expresses What we may venture to term the unreasoned intuitive 
interpretation of the fundamental meaning of the death of Jesus, 
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this shows the result of the apostle’s reflection upon the specific 
end which God sought through that death to achieve, without in 
any degree modifying or qualifying the view of the fifth chapter. 
Even for divine love there are in Paul’s view conditions subject to 
which it must achieve its end. Two of these conditions are set forth 
in this passage. Forgiveness, acceptance with God, is possible only 
when on the one hand there is an adequate demonstration of the 
divine righteousness, and on the other hand faith on the part of 
him who is to be forgiven. 

But this leads again to the raising of several questions, viz.: How 
does the setting forth of Jesus in his blood make manifest the righteous 
ness of God? How does the exhibition of Jesus in his blood become 
propitiatory ? Why is the death of Jesus propitiatory through faith ? 

It must be admitted at the outset that Paul neither here nor else- 
where has returned direct answers to these questions. Yet it is 
scarcely possible that he had no answers to them. And we can 
but make the attempt to bridge the chasms in his expression of his 
thought with such answers as are at least consistent with what he 
has himself expressed. 

The first question is the most difficult to answer. How does 
the death of Jesus make manifest the righteousness of God? 
Righteousness is here, as the context shows specifically, the hostility 
of God to sin, the opposite of indifference to it. How does the 
suffering and death of Jesus demonstrate that God is not indifferent 
to sin? Some have been ready to answer that God’s righteousness 
had been brought under suspicion by his failure to punish sin; it is 
now vindicated by the fact that the accumulated penalty of these 
sins is borne by Jesus in his death. Nor can it be denied that there 
are some expressions of Paul which might seem at first sight at least 
to favor such an interpretation. “Him who knew no sin he made 
to be sin on our behalf that we might become the righteousness of 
God in him.” “Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
becoming a curse for us.” Yet it must be observed that these pas- 
sages, whatever be their true interpretation, do not in any case con- 
vey precisely the thought which is by this interpretation attributed 
to the passage in Romans. Paul does unquestionably conceive of 
the death of Christ as on behalf of men, and in a sense as instead of 
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men. Yet he never affirms that the righteousness of God demands 
punishment of every sin, still less that it could be satisfied or vindi- 
cated by the endurance of punishment by another than the sinner. 
And certainly this passage is very far from conveying by anything 
which it expresses such a conception of the divine righteousness. 
It cannot therefore be claimed that we are shut up to this interpreta- 
tion of the apostle’s language, or that it is directly sustained by any 
other utterance of his. 

On the other hand there is another explanation of his thought, 
which, though also nowhere expressly put forth by Paul, almost 
necessarily results from things which he has said. For it may 
well be that the apostle’s underlying thought is that the death 
of Jesus demonstrates God’s hostility to sin, through its exhibi- 
tion of Jesus’ own abhorrence of sin. Let several utterances of 
Paul be considered together: (a) Jesus is the image of God, the 
revelation of the glory of God (II Cor. 4:4-6). (b) God was in - 
Christ reconciling the world to himself, i. e., in Christ God is revealed 
reconciling the world to himself (II Cor. 5:20). (c) The reconcilia- 
tion of the world is effected through the death of Jesus. (d) The 
death of Jesus manifests God’s love and Jesus’ own love. In this, 
therefore, there is illustrated the general principle that Jesus is the 
revelation of God, that what we see Jesus to be we may infer God 
to be. (e) But the death of Jesus also manifests both God’s hostility 
to sin (Rom. 3:25) and Jesus’ own hostility to sin (Rom. 6:10). It 
is natural, therefore, to infer that when the death of Jesus is said to 
be a demonstration of God’s hostility to sin, it is in accordance with 
the principle that in the face of Jesus Christ we see the character of 
God. If this falls short of demonstration, and it must be admitted 
that it does, it is at least to be said in its favor that it is in perfect 
harmony with all that the apostle says, and that it adds to what is 
expressly said only that which is needful to make the thought com- 
plete, and only what is in perfect analogy to what is expressly said." 

1 It may help to apprehend the apostle’s thought if we endeavor to conceive vividly 
the situation which he had in mind, even though we cannot be sure that he thought 
of that situation in just the way in which he describes it. Jesus was crucified on 
the cross by men who hated him and whose deepest reason for hating him was 


the holiness of his character. He had claimed to be in the fullest possible sense the 
representative of God the Father. In spite of the substantiation of this claim by a 
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If, then, from the examination of this passage in the third chapter 
of Romans we return to consider the second of the two propositions 
which we found clearly stated in Rom. 5:9, 10, viz., that in the death 
of Jesus men are justified, reconciled to God, we find that it furnishes 
the answer to the question, what there is in the death of Jesus which 
makes it the basis of justification and reconciliation. Remembering 
that the two passages stand in the same epistle, only a few pages 
apart, and in the same general course of argument, we can but assume 
that the thought which is unexpressed but assumed in the fifth chap- 


life of holiness, rather because of this substantiation, men hated him and delivered 
him up to death. His suffering is therefore an exhibition of the hostility of the world 
to God’s holiness. Far deeper, we must believe, than any physical pain connected 
with the suffering of the cross was the pain that came to Jesus in the conscious- 
ness that men so hated holiness and therein, however much they professed or even 
believed the contrary, really hated God, as to put to death him who manifested the 
divine holiness. In this Jesus is God’s representative to us. In his suffering on the 
cross we have a manifestation more clear than anywhere else in the world of the true 
nature of sin and at the same time of the pain which such sin continually inflicts on 
God. It is the fullest manifestation of human sin because here we see most clearly 
illustrated that spirit which would lead men, if only they had the power, to put God 
out of his own universe; it is the fullest manifestation of the divine pain at sin, hecause 
at no other point in human history does God so uncover to us his heart as it suffers 
under the stroke of human sin. 

The cross of Christ is in this view simply the emergence into the plane of human 
history, into the sight of human eyes, of the eternal divine tragedy. It is God’s per- 
petual word to us that every sin of man smites him to the heart. The death of Christ 
is not the concentrated accumulation of the divine pain—it is the momentary laying 
bare to the gaze of men of that fact which is as old as sin, and will last while sin lasts, 
that the sin of man is a blow at God, which he feels with all its force. Thus is Jesus’ 
death the manifestation of the sensitiveness of God to sin, i. e., of his righteousness. 

But Jesus is also in his death man’s representative. It is the continual repre- 
sentation of the apostle that Jesus died for men, on their behalf. He is a member 
of the human race. As such he joins himself in closest sympathy with men, his fellow- 
men. By virtue of this close union, this profound sympathy he realizes intensely the 
hostility of God toward sin, because it is directed against his fellow-men. Being 
himself holy, he knows how God looks at sin; being a man in closest sympathy with 
men he realizes what the anger of God against men is, and suffers intensely in the 
consciousness that his fellow-men are the objects of the divine disapproval and anger. 
Him who knew no sin, he made to be sin for us. He became for us a curse that he 
might redeem us from the curse. Thus he suffers on behalf of men for their sins, 
because this suffering is caused by their sin, by this close and vital and sympathetic, 
though voluntary union with men; and at the same time through their knowledge of 
his suffering he manifests to men the true nature of God’s attitude toward sin. 
Thus in this aspect of his sufferings also is there a manifestation of that righteous- 
ness of God which had been brought under suspicion by his forbearance with sin. 
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ter is the same that is set forth in the third chapter. We conclude, 
therefore, that when in Rom. 5:9, 10, the apostle speaks of men as 
justified in Christ’s blood and reconciled to God through the death 
of his Son, it is probable that his thought is that through this death 
there is afforded such a demonstration of the divine attitude to sin 
as makes possible the forgiveness and acceptance into favor of those 
who have faith in Jesus. 

It is certainly in favor of this interpretation that it is more con- 
sonant with the apostle’s clearly expressed dictum, that the judg- 
ment of God is according to truth than that which finds in his words 
the intimation that Jesus endured penal suffering on behalf of men; 
while it by no means denies to them the expression of that true 
vicariousness which the apostle repeatedly affirms of the suffering 
of Jesus. 

The answer to the second question, How does the death of Jesus 
become propitiatory by its demonstration of divine righteousness, is 
less difficult, being indeed almost immediately suggested by the con- 
text. The passing over of sins had brought the divine righteousness 
under suspicion. This cannot always continue. God must not only 
be righteous, it is a necessity of his righteous relation to men that 
he shall leave them in no reasonable doubt respecting his righteous- 
ness. It is in particular a necessary condition of forgiveness, the 
acceptance of the sinner. To accept a sinner under circumstances 
which would imply that such acceptance was grounded in indifference 
to sin would itself be to encourage sin. Hence a demonstration of 
divine righteousness, such as can leave no room for doubt concern- 
ing God’s attitude toward sin, is the necessary basis of propitiation. 
The death of Christ is propitiatory because by its furnishing such a 
demonstration it makes possible a gracious attitude on God’s part 
toward the sinner. This is indeed almost exactly what Paul says 
in vs. 26, viz., that this demonstration of righteousness was made 
in order that God might be righteous and the justifier of him that 
believes in Jesus, two things which but for the manifestation of the 
divine righteousness in the death of Jesus would have been incon- 
sistent, the acceptance of one not really and fully righteous in itself 
and unaccompanied by some correcting demonstration implying 
that God did not disapprove sin and hence was not righteous. 
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Nor is the answer to the third question, why faith is necessary 
to propitiation, difficult if only we hold firmly to the apostle’s con- 
ception of the nature of God’s judgment and the nature of faith. 
He speaks of Jesus set forth in his blood as propitiatory through 
faith, implying that the death of Christ has no propitiatory power 
in respect to the unbelieving. It is distinctly implied also that the 
propitiation of God must not be inconsistent with the manifestation 
of his righteousness, since the setting forth of Christ as a propitiation 
has as one purpose of it the manifestation of that righteousness. By 
the parallelism of his sentence Paul implies that the being propitious 
toward men is the acceptance of them. How then does faith make 
possible the acceptance of men? Now faith, as the apostle thinks 
of it, is, as already stated, a receptive and obedient attitude toward 
God’s revelation of himself and of his will. The faith of Abraham 
is of essentially the same character, Paul implies, as his own Christian 
faith. Such faith is itself incipient and germinal righteousness. It 
is the keeping of the law of God in its inmost essence. It contains 
also the promise and potency of complete and actual righteousness, 
since it is the opening of the door of the soul to God, through which 
God enters, never again to depart and never to give over his work 
until it is complete. By faith we wait for the hope of righteousness; 
and he who has begun in us a good work will go on to complete it. 

Now to accept as righteous one who has such faith in Jesus is 
simply to recognize the germ as existing and as containing the promise 
and potency of the full fruit. It is to treat men in accordance not 
merely with the actual moral attainments of the present moment, 
but in accordance with what they are in fundamental character, 
and with what they are certain to become in actual conduct and 
character. It does not involve the assertion that men are now actually 
all that God requires, but that they are fundamentally so, and that 
there is in their fundamental rightness the potentiality of full attain- 
ment, a potentiality which is certain to become an actuality. 

Thus faith makes possible propitiation and justification. More- 
over, it is an indispensable condition of propitiation. To accept as 
righteous one who has no faith, is to accept as righteous one who 
is not righteous and gives no promise of becoming righteous. This 
would be not to prove but to disprove the divine righteousness. The 
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death of Jesus is propitiatory only because it provides a means by 
which God is able consistently with the maintenance of his righteous- 
ness to be merciful to the sinner; it is propitiatory only in respect 
to those who have faith, since the acceptance as righteous of one 
who does not by faith lay hold on God would be a demonstration 
that God was indifferent to the distinction between righteousness and 
unrighteousness. The death of Jesus cannot avail to make this 
possible, for it is a contradiction of exactly that which the death of 
Jesus was intended to demonstrate. Propitiation is not withheld 
from those who have no faith. It has intrinsically no effect in respect 
to them. 

Thus in Jesus Christ is provided for sinners a redemption, a 
deliverance from the condemnation of sin. From the penalty of 
sin which otherwise must have been inflicted upon sinners, that the 
divine righteousness might be manifested or even maintained, there 
is provided for all who will believe a way of deliverance, because in 
the suffering and death of Jesus Christ has been found another method 
of making manifest the righteousness of God, and so a basis 
of reconciliation to God of all who have faith. This death he suffered 
on our behalf. He died that we might not die. His death is at 
once a demonstration of God’s disapproval of sinners and of his 
love and of Christ’s love for them. But this demonstration is of no 
avail for the reconciliation of the sinner unless there be faith on the 
part of the sinner. Him who has faith God accepts, because in that 
faith is germinal righteousness and the possibility of a complete 
achievement of God’s purpose respecting man. By such faith men 
come into moral fellowship with the living Christ; and by his life 
they attain unto righteousness and are saved from wrath. The 
death of Jesus is revelatory. The life of Jesus is dynamic. That 
death furnishes a demonstration of God’s attitude toward men on 
the basis of which they who by faith partake of his life may be recon- 
ciled to God. 

[The discussion of the Pauline Teaching will be continued in the next study.] 
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CHAPTER XII. DUTIES OF THE CHURCH IN URBAN 
COMMUNITIES 


I. THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH 

The characteristic duty of the church is to promote worship, to 
further religion—with us of course the Christian religion. Religion 
has several aspects. It is hearing the word of God sent through men 
to mankind. It is also a response in worship to the voices of God. 
It is also inspiring and directing religious motives to the good of 
humanity, the outflow of faithful love in varied ministrations, the 
precise form of ministration being always defined by the need of the 
people where the church is planted. Hence the particular duties of 
a Christian congregation in a city must be discovered by a careful, 
even a scientific, study of the city itself and its problems. 


Il. AGENCIES OF THE CHURCH 

The Christian church is responsible for its vast and growing 
resources. It has the local congregations of all denominations with 
their real estate, meeting-houses, halls, members with varied talents 
and social influence. The churches have created and now support 
various societies, with their equipment: The Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Young Women’s Christian Association, and others. 
The churches have built up parochial schools, academies, colleges, 
universities, and invested in these many millions of money. There 
are also the endowed publication houses and their rich annual income 
from sales. There are also numerous hospitals, charitable and reform- 
atory associations, and educational agencies directly or indirectly 
under church control or influence. 

III. PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE EMPLOYMENT OF THESE 
AGENCIES IN URBAN COMMUNITIES 

In our theological schools the arts of preaching, pastoral service, 

church administration, religious teaching and missionary labor are 
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taught; and the teaching has been embodied systematically in a 
large number of books. It is not to be expected that we should 
attempt to repeat this instruction here. We shall seek only to bring 
to consciousness certain factors which are too much overlooked and 
neglected by church workers in cities. 

1. Of the moral necessity of “making disciples” of men of all 
nations there is in theory no doubt. All Christian churches admit 
the duty, and a Christian man who can remain quite easy in mind 
without at least doing a little to proclaim the gospel throughout the 
city is a rarity, let us hope. The command of the Lord is plain; 
the need of the people is apparent; all the value we set on our religion 
makes it imperative to share our best treasures with our less-favored 
neighbors. Few of us have quite forgotten that we are saved by 
Him who seeks the lost. 

2. We must pass with bare mention the traditional and ordinary 
methods of evangelization: the family life, the Sunday school, the 
church services. We are acquainted, at least in well-to-do neighbor- 
hoods, with the “attractive” methods of securing attendance, the 
eloquent preacher, the popular music, the lighted audience room, the 
genial welcome. Then, when we discover that many refuse to be 
attracted, we go out aggressively to “compel them to come in.” 
Street preaching is practiced, at least by the Salvation Army and by 
some regular ministers whose zeal burns hotly. Here and there we 
invade a theater or popular concert hall and touch a new audience. 

Recently the Young Men’s Christian Association has secured a 
brief hearing for a kind and genial message at the noon hour in shops. 
Multitudes hear the gospel; alas! multitudes are indifferent. The 
statistics of Protestant work in our larger cities are depressing. 


IV. MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH TO THE GENERAL WELFARE 
OF URBAN POPULATIONS 


We have already indicated the service of the church in respect 
to the highest, noblest, most enduring element of welfare—the life 
of worship. Whatever the church does or leaves undone it must 
help men to love God. 

But is preaching the only way to persuade mankind to love God ? 
How do we teach our own children to love us? Merely by catechisms 
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on filial duties? Chiefly rather by caresses, by food, by comfort, by 
all sorts of deeds and sacrifices through the years. God never breaks 
the silence with mere words; he speaks in perpetual gifts of fruitful 
earth and kind human nature. He gave his Son, and only after Calvary 
was the gospel reduced to a written word. The church must learn 
the divine way to men’s hearts, and must show its faith by its works 
of love; and so in all its best ages it has done; only now the task is 
more difficult. 

1. The settlement method.—The common ground of friendship 
and sociability is first of all to know our neighbors in cities. We must 
have at least some representatives of the churches who live in daily, 
friendly, sympathetic contact with the people. The Protestant 
churches are very generally a long distance from the colonies and 
districts of immigrants and laborers, and therefore our pastors, 
teachers, and members have a very dim notion of the hopes, fears, 
anxieties, ambitions, tastes, beliefs, sufferings, prejudices, sacrifices, 
and character of the multitudes who come from other lands, bringing 
their customs and faiths with them. Stupid blunders are committed 
by kind people because they wound feelings of persons whose 
springs of conduct are different from their own." 

The tendency of immigrants to gather and remain in cities, especi- 
ally cities of the northern states, creates a situation which makes 
church work extremely difficult and also exceedingly important. 
Something can be learned from books and magazine articles, but 
more from residence. 

Any family can establish a settlement. Whether it is wise to take 
young children into a doubtful neighborhood each man must judge 
for himself. Many a district of poor people is quite as virtuous as a 
boulevard, if not so fine. But a young physician, lawyer, skilled 
artisan, teacher, business man, can make his residence for a few years 
in a neighborhood of wage earners and make friends among them. 
If he is democratic and tactful he may acquire political influence 
among them and help them secure more efficient administration of 
city government. 

Cities must have an agency to mediate between the immigrants 


1 The Church and the Immigrant in Cities; Howard B. Grose, Aliens or Ameri- 
cans?; John R. Commons, Races and Immigrants in America. 
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and the religious, educational, and political institutions already 
established. A Protestant church in a colony of Catholics or Jews 
is hated; a “mission” is despised; the form of service is repulsive; 
the crude music of the Salvation Army jars on the nerves of the 
Italians. With the kindest intentions our church methods often 
collide with the feelings of people we would win, because we do not 
know them. They do not understand us nor our language; our 
creed is heresy to them; all attempts to proselyte are regarded as 
devilish enticements to disloyalty to ancestral faith. 

Between hostile camps we need a common ground for meeting 
under a white flag of truce. The public school is one such place, for 
there partisanship in politics and creed is forbidden. But the public 
school has its limitations. The social settlement in American cities 
is intended to do what “missions” cannot do. To offer a foreign 
colony a mission is to brand them aliens and godless, as well as 
inferior. This is resented; for the immigrant becomes democratic, 
equal of all, when his toes touch Ellis Island. The settlement has 
an open door and permits free discussion which few churches can 
tolerate. If a workingman cannot express his own ideas on an equal- 
ity he turns his back on the place in contempt, and warns his com- 
rades to keep away. Many of the dingy halls, where services are 
conducted by ill-trained leaders, are felt to be an insult. The settle- 
ment has very often broad-minded, educated residents who are 
genial and patient with people who differ from them in many ways. 
He who goes among workingmen to “convert” them to his own 
economic, political, or theological creed soon finds that his neighbors 
prefer to convert him; at least they will not give him more than half 
the time. A dogmatist or revivalist of a common type does more 
harm than good, and in all our cities the churches and missions have 
steadily retreated before the immigrant flood. The settlements are 
sometimes overrated; they are few and feeble in resources; but they 
have a use and perform an indispensable service as interpreters of 
citizens to each other. 

In a great city an economic or political revolution may ripen before 
college professors or preachers even know of its beginnings. The 
settlement residents of the best kind act as outposts and observers 
and warn us of the danger of our neglect. In our comfortable homes 
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and luxurious churches, especially when we dodge taxes and duties 
in suburban residences, we know the Bohemian, Lithuanian, and 
Polish laborers no better than if they were still over sea. We need 
settlements to discover the facts and illumine our ignorance and 
correct our provincial conceit and Phariseeism. 

Many earnest Christians will have nothing to do with settlements, 
count it a sin to give them money, because they do not hold revival 
meetings or Sunday schools. This is unreasonable; for the same 
persons pay for the support of public schools, parks, art galleries, and 
other public means of good with which prayer-meetings are not con- 
nected. Has anyone heard of an evangelical deacon or minister who 
refused a 10 per cent. dividend in a bank or gas company because the 
directors did not say grace before they voted payments on shares ? 
Let us be consistent. Some of the most vital and important methods 
of church work have been suggested by experiences in settlements. 

2. Philanthropic activities—The social service of members of 
the church will ordinarily be applied most economically and fruitfully 
through other organizations. It is unwise for each church to establish 
and maintain its own institutions, hospitals, child-saving societies, 
newsboys’ homes, day nurseries, custodial asylums for the feeble- 
minded, playgrounds, free baths, schools, wage-earners’ societies. 
insurance companies, political reform societies, and scores of others. 

There are cases, of course, where an individual church may have 
the wealth and power to erect an institution of some importance, and it 
may be duty to take advantage of the opportunity. But all the really 
great social work can be done only by co-operation of all well-disposed 
people in the city. But will not the church fail to get credit for its 
charity if it joins forces with citizens in general, many of whom 
may be heretics and agnostics? This fear is frequently expressed. 
But is the church so poor in good works that it needs to stand apart 
from its neighbors? Is the first consideration a reputation? Is not 
the primary duty to do good in the wisest way and leave to God and 
man the care of reputation? Is the principle of Jesus not applicable 
to churches as to individual Christians that one must lay down his 
life, even bury it as good seed is covered, in order that life may be 
abundant? That church which manifests all the traits of a frank 
vigorous, sensible, and co-operative neighbor will have all the credit 
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it deserves for its generous deeds, while if it shrivels into a petty 
representative of schism and sect it loses touch with all the large- 
minded men who are trying to establish philanthropic enterprises 
on modern scientific foundations and on a scale worthy of the city 
and adequate to its demands, In division and selfishness there is 
weakness; in union there is strength. 

A few examples will illustrate the meaning, and they will be given in 
connection with an analysis of the philanthropic, educational, reforma- 
tory and political movements which call for a vast number of zealous, 
able, and persistent workers. 

Familiar acquaintance with the people of a city will reveal more 
or less distinct groups or strata, each with its own problems and 
requirements, each calling for a different and suitable kind of social 
service. 

The depressed—Under this designation we include for the present 
discussion: (1) Dependents; (2) defectives; (3) abnormals; (4) the 
anti-social, vicious and criminal.2 The work of the church to the 
members of these groups has of late years been called the “Inner 
Mission.” This field is so wide, its problems so complex, and the 
co-operation of the commonwealth outside of cities so necessary 
that it is given a special chapter in this series. At this point we may 
ask consideration for certain principles which should govern the 
relation of the church to charities and corrections. 

The church should regard all its charity as only a part of the 
philanthropic system of the city and of the commonwealth. If it 
gives relief to needy families in their homes it should be in full know]- 
edge of what is done by other agencies for the same families. Every 
church should have a representative in the district committee of 
the charity organization society, by whatever name that organization 
may be locally known. Generally the members of a church can do 
more effective service by co-operating with some existing charitable 
society, and carrying into it the fervor and zeal of religion, than by 
adding another feeble agency to the multitude already existing. 

The organization of municipal charities is not a function of a 
church, and it must be under the guide of experts. No doubt a group 


2 See Introduction to the Study of the Dependent, Defective, and Delinquent Classes, 
by C. R. Henderson. 
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of young Christians or of benevolent women may accept from a 
charity organization society a specific task to be carried out in har- 
mony with what other groups are doing, under the trained directors; 
but it is wasteful and selfish to work without regard to the general 
plan, ignore others, and almost cretainly interfere with wise and 
comprehensive plans. 

For dejectives—the blind, the deaf, the crippled—the churches, 
as such, have no proper facilities for education; but they ought not 
to neglect and forget the municipal and state schools which train 
such children. In cases of destitution churches may well supplement 
the public schools by gifts and by personal friendly attentions. At 
present comparatively little is done for crippled children, and yet 
there are many of them, and their need of protection is often very 
great.3 

The abnormals (feeble-minded, idiotic, imbecile, insane, epileptic) 
are a state charge and require public care and custody. The church 
has no call in this country to erect and maintain hospitals and colonies 
for their proper treatment; but here again representatives of the 
church should visit the state institutions, study their methods and 
results, help to prevent abuses and aid the authorities in securing 
grants of legislatures for needed improvements. 

The anti-social—vicious and criminal—must be watched and 
disciplined chiefly by the state, by counties, and by cities. Churches 
can help members of these classes best through “Howard Asso- 
ciations,” refuges for erring girls, prisoners’ aid societies, etc. 

3. Co-operation with wage earners.—The second great group is 
composed of wage earners and their families. They only occasion- 
ally need charitable relief, when individuals drop down out of the 
wage earners’ group into the group of the depressed. _It is a fatal 
mistake of many well-meaning church leaders to offer charity to 
members of this group. The offer is felt as an insult. The demand of 
industrial men is for justice, a fair chance, not for philanthropy and 
patronage. The elements of a social policy affecting the interests 
of this group, especially in cities, have been discussed elsewhere.* 


3 Write to editor of Children’s Charities, 79 Dearborn St., Chicago, for information 
about an institution for crippled children. 


4 See chap. v, “Social Duties to Workingmen.” 
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4. Altitude of the church to the rich—There is another group 
which requires quite as serious study and earnest effort of the church 
—the business class, the captains of industry, and the leisure class, 
which seems to be emerging from the busy group. Indeed there are 
very marked evidences that a considerable number of Americans are 
killing themselves by excessive devotion to business in order that 
their children may vegetate in the next generation as parasites on the 
industrious. This is not true of all rich people; but it is already a 
notorious evil and is rapidly increasing. 

5. Education—The opportunity of the church in relation to 
educatiou is indicated in another place. It is vastly better for the 
church to help create intelligent interest in the public schools than to 
duplicate the buildings and grounds and maintain parochial schools, 
leaving the public schools to suffer by neglect or even by enmity. 

6. Political lije in cities sadly needs the aid of the church; but 
not by alliance with parties. This is discussed in other places. 

“And I saw the holy city... .. And I saw no temple therein” 
(Rev. 21:2, 22). The most sacred city needs no sun because God 
is its light, no sanctuary because all is holy. This is the ideal toward 
which the church in a city works, the sanctification of streets, alleys, 
shops, parks, recreations, government, business. 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Learn the number of persons and families of various races and nations in the 
city, or in the county. Discover to what religious denomination they belong and 
how many have abandoned all churches. Make a map of the district showing 
the distribution of foreigners, the location of their churches and parochial schools. 
Learn something of the country of their origin; its laws, customs, faiths. 

Learn about the industries, dwellings, education, political activities of the 
foreigners of the district. What is their attitude to the saloon? What good 
qualities do they manifest ? 

Inquire at the post-office how much money they send each year to their rela- 
tives abroad, and for what purposes. 
REFERENCES 
W. Gladden, The Christian Pastor and the Working Church. 
G. W. Mead, Modern Methods of Church Work. 

C. R. Henderson, Social Settlements. 
Mrs. F. H. Montgomery, Bibliography of Settlements. 
J. Strong, The Challenge of the City. 
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IS OUR PRESENT SEMINARY HEBREW WORTH 
WHILE? 


REV. H. D. J. CATLIN 
Northumberland, Pa. 


Now that we no longer think of Hebrew as the language of Eden 
and the original tongue, no longer think of it as peculiarly sacred, the 
language of the Almighty himself, in which he spoke to primitive man 
and in which he wrote with his own finger on the stony Tables of the 
Law, and the language we shall all speak beyond the Shadow; now 
that we no longer believe that the whole Bible, while containing the 
history, and largely the explanation, of two of the great religions 
of the world, is a faultless and infallible book, is it not possible to take 
a new and different view of the study of the language so long insisted 
on in our schools of theology ? Under past conditions that insistence 
was not unnatural. When the Bible was the only and complete rule 
of faith and practice and contained the only words God had ever 
spoken to man, and when the man of God was to find there, mainly if 
not wholly, the ground and the substance of his message, what more 
natural and reasonable than to assume that he should be able to go to 
the original record of the message and read it as it came from the divine 
lips or fingers? It might not be necessary always to bring into the 
sacred desk the verba ipsissima, the literal fruits of his communing 
with the holy text, till 

Words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 
but at least he should have read the message as it came from on high. 

But how changed the conditions today! Not all the message, we 
have come to see, is in one book, or in any book. Nature, science, art, 
experience and life, and society—a thousand voices speak the word 
of revelation, and 

God fulfills himself in many ways. 
“There are, it may be,” the apostle reminds us, ‘‘so many kinds of 
voices in the world, and none of them without significance. If, then, 
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I know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be to him that speaketh a 
barbarian, and he that speaketh will be a barbarian to me.” With 
the accents of all these voices the man of God must become at least a 
little familiar while fitting himself for his work, and not give, during 
that time of preparation, to one voice only all the attention it will need 
if it is to be heard intelligently during the years of practical service; 
and when that service actually begins, he must listen daily to more 
than a single voice. 

Then the degree of knowledge of the Old Testament tongue 
which seemed sufficient in olden days is quite insufficient now, if 
the minister is to depend on his own knowledge of the language, a 
condition presupposed, as we shall see, by the very fact of his study 
of the language to any elaborate degree. To be able, with grammar 
and lexicon, laboriously or even with some facility, to pick out the 
meaning of a Hebrew sentence is not enough when the vexed and 
perplexing passages, the only ones, really, which call for a study of the 
original, demand some acquaintance, at least, with the forms and 
usages of cognate Semitic languages and a knowledge of modern 
critical questions not to be acquired if the time is taken for a thorough 
and exact mastery of Hebrew. If the minister must thus depend on 
his own knowledge of the language, there must be, it should seem, 
not only a neglect of other important sides of his work, but also a 
pitiful waste of time and effort, since the purpose in view fails to be 
achieved. 

I have the confession of a student friend of long ago, which bears 
upon the present question. The conditions in his case were singu- 
larly favorable. Passionately fond of linguistic, perhaps above all 
other, studies, he had already achieved in college considerable success 
with Greek and Latin, and later, during a three years’ interval between 
college and seminary, had by himself made a beginning with the 
Hebrew grammar, so that, when the formal study in the seminary 
was taken up, the language had already lost not a little of its mystery 
and strangeness. Of French and German, too, he had a fair reading 
knowledge available for use in the Old Testament study. Two years 
at least of the seminary course were largely devoted to a close and 
exact study of the Hebrew grammar and text. The former book 
bore many a marginal note and query; and not only were large 
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passages of the text, as in Job and the Psalms, read and discussed, 
but English forms and combinations were turned into Hebrew. A 
separate Chaldee grammar was bought, that those Old Testament 
forms might be better apprehended, while longing eyes were turned in 
the direction even of Arabic and Syriac for the light which they might 
throw, though the longing indeed never was realized. Later, in his first 
parish, he continued his studies by careful readings in Bleek and Ewald. 

What was the result? Had he been aiming at some Semitic chair, 
all this work would have told as an initial preparation, and a fairly 
successful career might have been predicted for him. But in the 
actual work of the ministry, which really followed, the result, as he 
told it, was one to make very doubtful the wisdom of his seminary 
effort. What was the result? Simply that to be faithful to the work 
of pulpit and parish, and to the claims of various reading, no time was 
left to apply the knowledge so laboriously acquired in the seminary. 
He could indeed understand and appreciate a scholarly discussion of 
- an Old Testament passage, where it turned upon a Hebrew form or 
pointing, but could do no original work or investigation, and gradually 
the fairly good acquaintance he had won with the language began to 
fade and grow insubstantial, until at last—so his confession painfully 
runs—some of the very characters themselves grew shadowy and 
obscure.* 

But why should the minister in actual work “do original work or 
investigation” in the Hebrew text? “If the minister is to depend on 
his own knowledge of the language” we wrote; but why must he depend 
on his own Hebrew knowledge? Must we learn Persian to appre- 
ciate the Rubaiyat ? or Finnish to read the Kalevala ? or Chineseto read 
the Kings? Even when Assyriology is coming to have such a bearing 
upon Old Testament studies, must we severally take up cuneiform 
in order to appreciate the significance of the Code of Hammurabi 
with reference to the Mosaic tradition? Must Emerson swim the 
Charles River to Boston when there are good, safe roads and bridges 
he can use? What are translations for? And what student in the 


t Years later, however—he admits—the old Hebraic spark quickened a little when 
a young man came to him for help, who had begun to preach in a neighboring parish, 
but whose license his seminary authorities had conditioned on his reading at least so 
many pages of the Hebrew Bible. 
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seminary or, at any rate, what minister in active work, can hope to 
equal in scholarship the men whose whole lives have been given to a 
patient, microscopic study of the language and the text? Why did 
Ewald write his grammar and why have other specialists used it in 
making a translation of the text, if we tyros are to attempt the work all 
over again? What can amateurs—if amateurs they can be called to 
whom the study of Hebrew is a dreadful bore—what can amateurs hope 
to accomplish in comparison with the results ready to their hands from 
the critical masters of the language ? 

But the masters, we are reminded, do not always agree, and when 
doctors disagree what shall lay people do? Must they not have 
knowledge enough to listen to the discussion, to appreciate the con- 
flicting arguments, and to draw their own conclusions? The answer 
is plain: it is a case where the old maxim does not hold good, 

A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian Spring. 

To this end why should not a series of a dozen or a score of lectures 
in the seminary course, followed or accompanied by the careful and 
constant study of a handbook, put the earnest student, intelligent 
enough to be in the ministry at all, in a position to avail himself of, 
and to understand, the teachings and announcements of the great 
scholars and specialists ? 

Tentatively such a course might cover heads like these: 

1. The Semitic sisterhood of languages, their relationship to each 
other, and their possible kinship, if it can ever be established, with 
the Aryan family. 

2. The triliterality of the Semitic group. 

3. The consonantal nature not only of these triliteral stems, but of 
all the derivative forms, only consonants appearing in the proper text, 
to be vowelized or vocalized by the reader, as best he could. 

4. The fruitful source which this feature became of various and 
often perplexing, because absolutely incongruous, readings, the same 
combination of textual letters yielding not only different verbal or 
substantive forms, but absolutely different root meanings, according to 
the vowels supplied.? 


2 An interesting illustration of this is seen in the form mv75z found in Amos, 
Isaiah, and Jeremiah, repeatedly in Job, and noticeably in the favorite twenty-third 
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5. The Hebrew tense system, or want of system. 

6. The comparative poverty of the language in particles giving 
shades of connection, and the extreme simplicity of the Hebrew 
syntax as, for the most part, a mere succession of co-ordinate propo- 
sitions, with little attempt at periodic subordination. 

7. The relation and influence of the Aramaic forms. 

8. The Semitic inflectional system. 

_g. The parallelism of the Hebrew muse, appearing not only in the 
definitely poetic compositions, but also often in the loftier flights of 
the prophets, and the exegetic help often afforded by these paral- 
lelisms. 

10. The actual relation of the so-called “Chaldee” to the Baby- 
lonian (or Assyrian) tongue, now so much talked of in connection 
with the cuneiform tablets. The latter language not being, we are 
told, identical with the Chaldee, as sometimes supposed, but nearer 
the Hebrew. 

11. The language of Palestine in the time of Jesus—was it Aramaic 
or Greek ? 

How interesting and important this last topic, for example, may 
prove to be is apparent from its relation to the question what Jesus 
actually said and meant, if we have to read his words through the 
media not of two but of three languages, one of them quite dissimilar 
to the others, and how the whole story of his life may have to be 
modified in view of this situation. 

Such studies as these, of moderate length and supplemented by 
parallel and also later private reading, would put the minister in a 
position to comprehend and profit by the results of the great masters’ 
studies, in whose presence we ministers must all be laymen. 

The question of Hebrew studies other than those pursued by the 
specialists, who make the language, or the whole group of Semitic 
languages, the subject of life-long and microscopic investigation, is 
Psalm. The traditional and long accepted pointing makes it read nyaby, shadow-of- 
death; but Ewald tells us that such compounds are, except in proper names, practically 
unknown to the Hebrew, and we must use rather the pointing M722, with the sense 
shadowiness. That the error is as old as the LXX reminds us only that we must use 
their version with discretion. And if at first there is a sense of loss in finding no 


definite mention of death in this lovely idyl, there may be a gain, too, in the thought that 
through every shadow that can darken life the tender Shepherd leads us. 
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not unrelated to the other and larger question now becoming acute in 
our colleges and universities, as to the value and wisdom of any 
general study of languages no longer living. We have not forgotten 
the sensation caused by Mr. Charles Francis Adams’ attack on the 
study of Greek a few years ago, itself perhaps due to Professor 
Youman’s earlier inquiry as to “the culture demanded by modern life.” 
And now that Greek has become largely optional, Latin seems likely 
to have the same experience, for has there not been lately at Yale a 
strong outcry against the study of the language ? 

The question with the classics, as with Hebrew, is not whether 
there is any interest attaching to the study of them. Certainly they 
have a disciplinary value, while to one fond of linguistic inquiries 
nothing could be more fascinating than the detailed and microscopic 
study of lexical and grammatical questions. It is not a question of the 
absolute, but of the relative, value of these studies. Can we afford 
to give so large a part of the limited time available for life’s prepara- 
tion to obtaining a knowledge, so slight and imperfect at the best, of 
languages no longer living, when almost the only results our studies 
would be aimed at are already offered to us at the hands of those 
whose knowledge and authority we could never rival? The oft-told 
story of the student on Commencement day asking someone to explain 
to him what his sheepskin said is scarcely an exaggeration of the 
meager knowledge most students acquire of the languages to which 
so much precious time has been given. We put the same question 
with regard to the Hebrew studies of the seminary. How many 
ministers in any denomination, even if they remember the Hebrew 
alphabet and could work out an easy passage in Genesis, are capable 
of criticizing, say, the Revised Version and expressing an independent 
judgment of its correctness? The scholars can do this, but we can- 
not: why not let the scholars do it for us? Is our present seminary 
Hebrew worth while ? 
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GAork and Glorkers 


REVEREND Erastus BLAKESLEE of Brookline, Mass., died July 12, 
1908, in his seventieth year. An account of his services in the interest of 
Bible study will appear in a later number of the Biblical World. 

REVEREND Dr. GrEorGE E. Horr, professor of church history in 
Newton Theological Institution and formerly editor of the Watchman, has 
been appointed president of that institution to succeed Dr. N. E. Wood. 

Canon T. K. CHEYNE has retired from the Oriel professorship of the 
interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford. It is announced that he is 
to be succeeded by Rev. G. A. Cooke, formerly fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, and Hebrew Lecturer at St. John’s and Wadham Colleges. Mr. 
Cooke was a pupil of Professor Driver, and his Textbook of North Semitic 
Inscriptions (1903) is among the standard works on Semitic epigraphy. 


REVEREND Dr. A. M. FArRBAIRN, since 1886, principal of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, and in 1899-1900 Barrows Lecturer in India for the 
University of Chicago, has retired from the principalship of the college, 
which he has held for more than twenty years. Dr. Fairbairn has worked 
largely in the philosophy of religion, and his book, The Philosophy oj the 
Christian Religion (1902), occupies an important place in the literature of 
that subject. 

REVEREND A. H. CHARTERIS, professor of biblical criticism and biblical 
antiquities in the University of Edinburgh from 1868-1898, and_pro- 
fessor emeritus since that date, died suddenly April 24. Professor Char- 
teris contributed to New Testament study a most important source-book 
in his Canonicity: A Collection of Early Testimonies to the Canonical 
Books of the New Testament (Edinburgh, 1880), and in 1888 published 
The Christian Scripture. He was born in 1835 and for forty years has 
held a prominent place among Scottish scholars. 

PROFESSOR ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, acting head of the department 
of Semitic languages in The University of Chicago, and editor of The 
American Journal of Semitic Languages, sailed from New York on July 25, 
on his way to London, Constantinople, and Jerusalem. Professor Harper 
goes to the directorship of the American School for Oriental Study and 
Research in Palestine, on a year’s leave of absence from the University. 
He will be followed by Dr. D. D. Luckenbill, the assistant director, and 
a group of advanced students, who will sail from New York September 5. 
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BERNARD P. GRENFELL, fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, and editor, 
with Arthur S. Hunt, of the Oxyrhynchus, Amherst, Hibeh, Tebtunis, 
Faydm, Cairo, and other papyri, has been appointed professor of papyrology 
in the University of Oxford. Mr. Hunt was at the same time appointed 
a university lecturer in the same subject. These accomplished and inde- 
fatigable scholars have in no small degree created the department of study 
which they are now called upon to represent, having discovered, deciphered, 
interpreted, and published, in the past twelve years, Greek texts which now 
fill fifteen large volumes. 


REVEREND ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, professor of church history 
in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School at Cambridge, Mass., died 
early in July, at the age of sixty-seven. Professor Allen was a recognized 
leader of liberal theological thought, a teacher of strength and skill, and 
a writer of many important books. He had lately become a co-operating 
editor of The American Journal of Theology. Among his works are The 
Continuity of Christian Thought (1884), The Life of Jonathan Edwards 
(1889), Religious Progress (1893), Christian Institutions (International 
Theological Library, 1897), The Lije and Letters of Phillips Brooks (1900), 
Freedom in the Church (1904). He had been professor in the Protestant 
Episcopal Divinity School since 1867. 


PROFESSOR ERNEST D. Burton, head of the New Testament depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago, and editor-in-chief of the Biblical 
World, sailed from New York for Plymouth, July 18, as the University of 
Chicago’s commissioner to investigate the educational conditions of the 
Far East. Professor Burton is accompanied by his secretary, Dr. Horace 
G. Reed, and will visit London, Geneva, Rome, Constantinople, Beirut, 
Jerusalem, and Cairo. In October he will proceed to India, in November 
to Ceylon, and in December to China, where more than four months will 
be spent. In China Professor Burton will be joined by Professor Thomas 
C. Chamberlin, head of the department of geology in the University of 
Chicago, and joint commissioner in the investigation, who will be accom- 
panied by his secretary, Dr. Rollin T. Chamberlin, of the United States 
Bureau of Commerce and Labor. 


ON July 3 occurred the death of Dr. Eberhard Schrader, professor 
of Semitic languages in the University of Berlin. Professor Schrader was 
in his seventy-third year, but had been incapacitated by paralysis for 
several years prior to his death. He was best known to English-speaking 
students of the Bible by his book on The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the © 
Old Testament, which in its German form has reached a third edition. 
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He was the founder of the science of Assyriology in Germany, having 
been the teacher of Friedrich Delitzsch, H. Winckler, Jensen, and the 
most of the older scholars. His more important books are: Die Héllen- 
jahrt der Istar. Ein altbabylonisches Epos. Nebst Proben assyrischen 
Lyrik. Text, Uebersetzung, Commentar und Glossar, (1874); Keilin- 
schrijten und Geschichtsforschung: ein Beitrag zur monumentalen Geo- 
graphie, Geschichte und Chronologie der Assyrer (1878); Die Sargonsstele 
des Berliner Museums (1882); Die Keilinschrijten und das Alte Testament 
(2d ed., 1883); Keilinschrijtliche Bibliothek. Sammlung von assyrischen 
und babylonischen Texten in Umschrijt und Uebersetzung. In Verbindung 
mit Dr. L. Abel und anderen, herausgegeben von Dr. Eberhard Schrader. 
(Six volumes.) 


Otto PFLEIDERER, for more than thirty years professor of systematic 
theology in the University of Berlin, died July 20, 1908, in his sixty-ninth 
year. Professor Pfleiderer was well known as a theologian of Hegelian 
views, and his works have circulated widely in English as well as German. 
His geniality and simplicity of disposition, and his cordial hospitality are 
gratefully remembered by many American students. Professor Pfleiderer 
had been a member of the Berlin theological faculty since 1875, and was 
dean of it in 1904. His principal writings are: Das Wesen der. Reli- 
gion (1869), Moral und Religion (1872), Das Urchristentum (1887, 1902), 
Paulinismus (1890), Entwickelung der Protestantischen Theologie seit Kant 
(1891), Ritschl’sche Theologie, kritisch beleuchtet (1891), Geschichte der 
Religions-Philosophie von Spinoza bis auf der Gegenwart (1893), Religions- 
Philosophie auf geschichtlichen Grunde (1896), Grundriss der christlichen 
Glauben- und Sittenlehre (1898). Among his English publications are 
The Influence of the Apostle Paul on Christianity (1885), The Philoso- 
phy of Religion (1886-8), The Development of Theology in Germany 
since Kant (1890), Paulinism (1891), Philosophy and Development of 
Religion (1894), Evolution and Theology (1900), The Early Christian 
Conception of Christ (1905), Primitive Christianity (1906), Christian 
Origins (1906). In the past generation few men have wrought sa impor- 
tantly as Professor Pfleiderer in developing a scientific theology. 
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Interpretation of the Bible: A Short History. By Grorcre HoLlry 
GiLBerT, Pu.D., D.D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1908. Pp. 309. $1.25 net. 

This is an excellent ‘‘short history;” its defects are due chiefly to its 
brevity. Within so brief a compass the author could not do justice to many 
phases of this important and interesting subject. 

Canon Farrar says in his History of Interpretation (1886): ‘‘There does 
not exist in any language a complete History of Exegesis,’’ and he remarks 
that it would furnish worthy occupation for a lifetime of study. Farrar’s 
work is the best in English on this subject, and yet Professor Gilbert truly 
says that Farrar “‘practically omits one of the most fundamental sections in 
the history of interpretation, viz., the interpretation of the Old Testament 
in the New.” It might be added that Farrar also breaks down when he 
comes to the era of modern scientific interpretation; indeed, he wrote too 
soon to take that adequately into account. 

The book begins with the classical Jewish interpretation of the Old 
Testament. Then is discussed Philo of Alexandria as an interpreter of the 
Old Testament—one who wielded a powerful influence over the leaders of 
the Christian church in the early centuries. 

The author is rightly impressed with the interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment by Jesus, whose method he justly calls “‘practical.”’ He says that to 
this day Jesus’ exegesis of the Old Testament has been almost entirely 
ignored. Jesus was guided not by critical knowledge and interest, but solely 
by his spiritual insight. ‘‘Of what in modern times is regarded as technical 
qualification for scientific exegesis, he had, of course, no more than had the 
generation to which he belonged. But the lack of critical knowledge was 
more than outweighed by his unique spiritual penetration, by his perfect 
comprehension of the scope of the entire Old Testament, and by his unerring 
judgment of moral values.” Thus his interpretation was saved from the 
errors of the rabbis. 

With all the writers of the New Testament the historical sense was 
practically wanting; in fact, the science of interpretation is as modern as 
the sciences of astronomy and chemistry. Yet their exegesis was not that 
of their Jewish contemporaries. They had become charged with a practical 
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religious spirit. The significant fact (here) is not that there are occasional 
traces of rabbinic exegesis, but that these traces are so rare. The exegesis 
of Jesus and the New Testament writers stands in remarkable contrast with 
that of Philo, the Palestinian rabbis, and the early Church Fathers. 

In Clement and Origen the Alexandrian type reached its climax, but it 
persisted till the Reformation and, as we all know, even later. Nevertheless 
as a text-critic Origen was a pioneer, and is thus connected with the Syrian 
school. A faulty view of inspiration, the idea that the more obscure the 
Scriptures are, the more wonderful are their secrets, the identification of the 
heart of the Old Testament with the supposed predictive element, the find- 
ing of types of Christ, and the arbitrary spiritualizing and allegorizing, are 
among the prominent defects of this period. There did appear a saner 
type. Theodore of Mopsuestia and John Chrysostom took a stand against 
allegorical interpretation, and recognized the necessity of determining the 
original sense of Scripture. Nevertheless, like their predecessors, con- 
temporaries, and successors, they were in bondage to dogmatic presupposi- 
tion. During the Middle Ages there prevailed the interpretation repre- 
sented by the Catenae, that of scholasticism, and that of mysticism, which 
the author does not very clearly distinguish. Through all these centuries 
methods have been employed that darkened the true meaning of Scripture. 
The author says that ‘‘the doctrine of infallibility has injured the Bible 
more than all the assaults of its professed enemies.” 

The chapter on the Reformers begins with those writers of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries whose use of the Bible foreshadowed the coming 
advance, such as John Wiclif and Thomas & Kempis. Humanism intro- 
duced grammars and lexicons, and the reformers popularized the Bible 
through numerous translations. They rejected allegorical interpretation 
and insisted on the literal sense, but they were not consistent: Scripture was 
subjected to traditional doctrine. 

The author rightly gives no great consideration to the dogmatic inter- 
pretation of the seventeenth century. But rationalism and pietism are 
overlooked: Reimarus and Spener are not mentioned. The last chapter 
is on the scientific era of biblical interpretation. The foothills had been 
reached at the close of the eighteenth century. 

The book lacks the fulness and ornateness of language, the wealth and 
variety of illustration, the suggestiveness and brilliancy of Farrar’s; but 
as a brief, clear, strong and careful presentation it occupies a field all its 
own and will serve a useful purpose. 

Joun C. GRANBERY 

CHICAGO 
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The Samaritans, the Earliest Jewish Sect. Their History, Theology, 
and Literature, by James ALAN Montcomery, PH.D. [The 
Bohlen Lectures for 1906]. - Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
Co., 1907. Pp. xix+358. Price $2. | 

The researches which underly this work were undertaken first in the 
preparation of a thesis for the degree of Ph.D., and were afterward extended 

to prepare the Bohlen lectures. Professor Montgomery has produced a 

good piece of work, and has created a book which will reveal the Samaritans 

to many readers for the first time, as a people with a pathetically dramatic 
history, a theology well worthy of study, and a literature of some importance 
to the theologian and historian. The author has made both scholars and 
laymen his debtors by bringing the scattered fragments of knowledge con- 
cerning the Samaritans into the compass of a single volume. The book 
opens with an account of the rediscovery of the Samaritans by European 
scholars in modern times. A chapter is then given to Samaria and Shechem, 
and one to the modern Samaritans. In chap. iv the historical part of the 
book begins with a discussion of the origin of the Samaritan sect. Here 

Professor Montgomery shows that the narrative in II Kings 17:24 ff. does 

not entirely explain the origin of the Samaritans. After the destruction 

of the northern kingdom Hezekiah and Josiah had claimed jurisdiction 
over its territory, and there is evidence that down to the reform of Ezra 
and Nehemiah the people of the North had close religious relations with 

Jerusalem. It was the introduction of the rigid priestly law, and Nehe- 

miah’s intolerant effort to rule out of fellowship all whose ancestry had a 

foreign taint, which finally created the split between Jews and Samaritans. 

The Samaritans thus were from the first a Jewish sect. Chaps. v-vii 

sketch the history of the Samaritans, under the Hellenic Empire, under the 

Romans, and under Islam. Under the first, many Samaritans as well as 

Jews migrated to Egypt. Apart from this little of their history is known 

till 128 B. c., when John Hyrcanus conquered them. From this time till 

53 B.C. the Samaritans were dominated by the Jews. Pompey emanci- 

pated them from Judaean domination, and from Herod the Great to Ves- 

pasian they were recognized as a valuable buffer between the Jews and the 
outer world. They were comparatively well treated; and this was their 
happiest period. After the unsuccessful revolt of the Jews under Hadrian, 
the Samaritans shared in the rigorous treatment which that monarch meted 
out to the Jews, and were forbidden circumcision. Antoninus removed 
this restriction, but under Commodus, and his successors, their history was 
once more a checkered one, in consequence of persecutions, revolutions, and 
the espousal on the part of the Samaritans of the losing side in imperial 
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rivalries. Under the Christian emperors the Samaritans were persecuted 
as unbelievers, and under Islam they have been at various times subjected 
to even severer persecution. The wonder is that their constancy has pre- 
served them as a people to the present time, for no chapter in religious 
annals, unless it be that of the Jews, contains a more heart-rending tale. 

Chap. viii, on the geographical distribution of the Samaritans, shows 
that commerce led the Samaritans to settle in nearly all parts of Palestine 
and Phoenicia, and that in the fourth century they were divided into twelve 
districts by the high priests, and a priest placed over each district. 

Chaps. ix to xi are devoted to the references to the Samaritans in apoc- 
ryphal literature, the New Testament, Josephus and the Talmud. Much 
research has gone into these chapters, and they are very interesting. The 
literature clearly shows how akin to the Jews the Samaritans were recog- 
nized to be in the early times, how gradually bitterness and estrangement 
between them and the Jews grew until finally the breach was complete. 
Despised by the Jews, they were, nevertheless, for a long time regarded as a 
kind of intermediate buffer between that people and the Gentiles, and in 
earlier strata of the Talmud were accorded legal rights denied to Gentiles. 
The Talmudic booklet, Masseket Kutim, is translated in chap. xi to 
afford the reader a sample of the Talmudic treatment of the Samaritans, 
this booklet forming the most important section on the subject. It is 
impossible in a condensed statement to afford any idea of the inforniation 
about the Samaritans which these chapters afford. Scanty as it is on the 
whole, it appears abundant in comparison with the utter lack of knowledge 
possessed by the non-specialist. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is the discussion of Samari- 
tan theology (chap. xii). Samaritan theology comprised seven points, 
though only five of these are included in their creed, or confession of faith. 
These points are belief in Yahweh, the one God; in the angels; in the crea- 
tion; in Moses as the servant of God; in the holy law; in Mount Gerizim as 
the house of God; and in the day of vengeance and recompense. Belief in 
angels and the creation are, however, not made a part of their formal 
confession, 

The Samaritans emphasize the unity and aloneness of God with a 
Mohammedan-like earnestness. Opposition to Christianity has led them 
into this. Sometimes in Marka, their greatest theologian, God’s glory 
seems almost to be hypostatized, but this is a passing phase of thought. 
Originally the Samaritans, like the Sadducees, made little of the angels, but 
through the influence of Judaism, of which their theology and ritual is in 
many parts a reflex, the belief in angels was accepted, though it never 
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developed into a belief in angelic hierarchies as in Judaism and Christianity. 
Samaritans hold that God has revealed himself in two great acts, creation 
and the giving of the law. In the view of most of them he created or even is 
Tohu-wa-Bohu and matter has no independent existence apart from him. 


‘As the Samaritans accepted only the Pentateuch as their Bible, Moses be- 


came to them the one mediator between God and man; he is even more than 
Mohammed tothe Mohammedan, being almost what Christ isto the Christian. 
Similarly they gave to the law a heightened value; it is to them God’s one 
expression of his will; it came forth from his essence. The dogma that 
Gerizim is the mount of God, was, in a way, forced upon them by their split 
with Judaism, but it has led them to distort the geography of the patri- 
archal narratives, and to locate the sites of Eden and of all patriarchal ex- 
periences in their immediate neighborhood. Their belief in a day of ven- 
geance and recompense is a development of the old Israelitish idea of the 
day of Yahweh, which appears as early as Amos. Under the stimulus of 
Judaism it was developed as the centuries went by, since a need was felt for 
a complete theodicy. Inthis development belief ina Messiah was introduced, 
though it never played a part so important as it did in Judaism. 

The concluding chapters (xiii and xiv) deal with the Samaritan sects, 
and with the language and literature of the Samaritans. Four ‘‘additional 
notes”’ follow an exhaustive bibliography and copious indices. Evidences 
of scholarly research is presented in numerous footnotes. 

Professor Montgomery writes in a clear, though somewhat inflexible 
style, and his book should be welcomed by laymen and student alike, to 
whom it affords easy access to a mass of information about a much neglected 
sect, whose history is nevertheless interesting and pathetic. 


GEORGE A. BARTON 
Bryn MAwr COLLEGE 


The Ancestry of Our English Bible. An account of the Bible 
Versions, Texts and Manuscripts. By IRA Maurice PRICE, 
Pu.D. Philadelphia: The Sunday School Times Co., 1907. 
Pp. xxiv +330. $1.50. 

One often desires a work which shall present in reasonable compass the 
main facts about the versions and translations of the Bible. Dr. Price’s 
book supplies this need and answers questions concerning numerous points 
of interest. The list of illustrations contains many adjuncts for the under- 
standing of the text. The diagrams are of special value. Several chapters 
are worthy of particular note: (1) that on the Samaritan Bible in which 
the origin of Samaritan worship and the reason for the limitation of its canon 
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to the Pentateuch are explained; (2) the two on the Greek Bibles; most 
people are familiar in a general way with the facts about the Septuagint, 
but the rival Greek versions are almost entirely unknown; (3) the one on 
the Apocrypha, though brief, is very welcome, for few average readers of 
of the Bible are aware of the kind of literature that is preserved in the 
Apocrypha, some of which, however, is very interesting and valuable for 
the understanding of biblical problems; (4) the whole of Part II on the 
New Testament covers a field on which Bible students in our Sunday 
schools often ask questions but find no easily available material for answers, 
and (5) in Part III the history of the English versions is told in a manner 
very instructive and interesting. 

While written in a popular style and for general readers, Professor 
Price has given in this book a summary of information together with 
results of a thoroughly scientific character, and the work is a compendium 


both for instructors and students. 
A. S. CARRIER 
McCorMIckK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Chicago, IIl. 


The Book of Exodus. With Introduction and Notes. By A. H. 
McNetre. [Westminster Commentaries.] London: Methuen 
and Co., 1908. Pp. clvi+247. 10s 6d. 

The English-speaking public has waited long for a satisfactory com- 
mentary on the Book of Exodus. It is a pleasure to welcome exactly the 
kind of a commentary that was needed. It is a companion volume 
to Professor Driver’s commentary on Genesis, which belongs to the 
same series. The author has contributed a long introduction, into 
which has gone much material that would otherwise have burdened 
the explanatory notes. It is arranged in eight sections, viz., (1) The 
Component Parts of the Book of Exodus; (2) Analysis; (3) The Laws 
in Exodus; (4) The Priesthood; (5) The Tabernacle; (6) The Geog- 
raphy of Exodus; (7) The Historical Value of the Book of Exodus; 
(8) The Religious Value of the Book of Exodus. The relatively small 
amount of space devoted to the treatment of the sources, 37 out of 134 
pages, evidences good judgment. Much has been written elsewhere upon 
the analysis of the Hexateuch and the characteristics of the sources, and it 
would have been a waste of space to have repeated it here. This self- 
restraint has rendered it possible to give adequate treatment to important 
questions of archaeology, history, theology, and religion. The discussion 
of the structure of the Tabernacle, for example, is an excellent piece of work, 
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and the statement of the considerations against the historicity of the Taber- 
nacle narratives is the best presentation in English of this phase of the 
question. The much-vexed question of the route of the Exodus is freshly 
treated, and Sinai is located where most modern scholars, Petrie excepted, 
have placed it, viz., in the northern part of the Sinai peninsula, not far 
from Kadesh-Barnea. 

Other conclusions of interest are the acceptance of Moses as a historical 
character, but the refusal to assign to him the promulgation of the Deca- 
logue, which is rather to be placed between 750 and 650 B.c. Notwith- 
standing this, Moses is accredited with having implanted the germ of the 
moral law in Israel through the impress made upon manners and customs 
by his forceful personality. The Levites were not a tribe, but a guild or 
profession, the clergy of their age. Moses and Aaron were great leaders 
and founders of the Levitical order; some families traced their origin to one 
and some to the other; hence in later ages arose the tradition that they 
were brothers. The widespread view that Yahweh was the god of the 
Kenites, and was adopted by the Israelites after their arrival at Kadesh, is 
rightly questioned, and the more probable opinion adopted that Yahweh 
was the god of Moses’ own clan as well as of the Kenites. Thus Moses was 
not introducing Israel to a new God. 

In a period of the history which presents so many problems and so 
few data upon which to base conclusions it is impossible that any scholar’s 
reconstruction of the history should command general assent. This 
attempt will meet with the approval of the more cautious wing of modern 
Old Testament scholarship. The author has successfully resisted the 
temptation to originate startling hypotheses. His work challenges the 
serious consideration of every sober-minded student. The explanatory 
notes in the commentary proper are concise and informing. The sources 
of the narrative are indicated by the requisite symbols in the margin oppo- 
site the translation. Fortunately the text of the Revised Version forms the 
basis of the commentary. Though thoroughly scientific in spirit and 
method, the whole work is well within the reach of every intelligent minister 
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Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
Kent, C. F. The Founders and Rulers of United Israel, from the death of Moses 
to the division of the Hebrew Kingdom. [The Historical Bible, Vol. II]. New 

York: Scribners, 1908. Pp. xii+ 238. 

Vol. II of The Historical Bible follows close upon the heels of Vol. I. Character- 
ized by the same aim, method and arrangement as its predecessor, it ought to put the 
student in. intelligent possession of the main facts and forces operative in the pre- 
prophetic period of Israel’s history. This series is evidently the best suited of all of 
Professor Kent’s books to the needs of young people and older people unfamiliar with 
the methods and results of modern Bible study. 

Nicotarpot, F. La composition du livre d’Habacuc. Paris: Fischbacher, 1908. 

Pp. 98. 

An attempt to analyze the book of Habakkuk into its constituent elements and to 
discover the date of the origin of the various parts. ‘The oldest parts (1:5-10, 14-17) 
come from the seventh century B. c.; the prediction of the overthrow of the Chaldaeans 
(2:5-17) belongs to the middle of the sixth century; somewhere between the fifth and 
the third centuries must be placed 1:2-4, 2:4, with some other related fragments; 
while the closing psalm (chap. 3) originated in the fourth century. This is carrying 
the division hypothesis further than any preceding student of Habakkuk has gone. 
IsopEscuL, OcTravIAN. Der Prophet Malachias. LEinleitung, Uebersetzung und 

Auslegung, Czernowitz: Hof- und Staatsdruckerei, 1908. Pp. v+163. 

A critical commentary on Malachi characterized by full knowledge of everything 
that has been written upon this book and by very full citation of the readings of the 
versions, especially those lesser known, like the Coptic and the Armenian. The author’s 
exegetical liberty is curtailed by the necessity of conformity to the teachings of the 
Greek church of which he is a priest. Interpreters of Malachi will find this com- 
mentary a rich source of information. 

ARTICLES 
SmitH, H. P. Moses and Monotheism. American Journal of Theology, July, 1908, 


PP. 444-54- 

A searching criticism of the view recently set forth by Bruno Baentsch and 
Paul Volz that Moses is to be credited with having taught pure monotheisni. 
Marco.ioutTH, D. S. Recent Exposition of Isaiah, chap. liii. The Expositor, July, 

1908, pp. 59-68. 

A sane critique of the recent interpretations by Thirtle, Sellin, and Gressmann. 
LAGRANGE, M.J. Les nouveaux papyrus d’Eléphantine. Revue biblique internatio- 


nale, July, 1908, pp. 325-49. 

A translation, with linguistic, exegetical and historical notes, of the three papyri 
translated and published by Sachau, which deal with the temple of Yahu at Elephan- 
tine. 

HontHEIM, J. Zu den neuesten jiidisch-aramiischen Papyri aus Elefantine. Bib- 

lische Zeitschrift, Vol. VI, pp. 245-61. 

Another translation of the famous papyri, together with a general survey of their 
contents and significance, 
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Noorptzy, A. Damaskus en hare arameesche Koningen. Theologische Studién, 
Vol. XXVI, pp. 177-209. 
A rapid sketch in Dutch of the history of the kingdom of Damascus as it may 
be gathered from the Old Testament, the Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions, and the 
few surviving Aramaic inscriptions. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


K6éceL, Jutrus. Christus der Herr. Erlauterungen zu Philipper 2:5-11. [Bei- 
triage zur Férderung christlicher Theologie, XII, 2.] Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1908. Pp. 76. M. 1.50. 

A careful exegetical study of this important Christological passage, in the light 
of the apostle’s immediate motive of arousing the Philippians to self-forgetful devotion 
to the service of one another. 


NICOLARDOT, FiRMIN. Les Procédés de Rédaction des Trois Premiers Evangélistes. 

Paris: Fischbacher, 1908. Pp. xv+316. 

This study is a contribution to the synoptic problem, and seeks to determine in 
detail the methods of treatment which the authors of the Synoptic Gospels applied 
to their sources. The writer is entirely controlled by the two-documents hypothesis, 
upon which he builds as firmly established. He betrays no acquaintance with Burton’s 
Principles of Literary Criticism and Their A pplication to the Synoptic Problem (Chicago, 
1904), which might have importantly modified his positions. His work has a certain 
value, however, and is most distinctive in its third part, where the attempt is made to 
determine how Mark dealt with his materials. 


NicoL, THomas. The Four Gospels in the Earliest Church History. (Baird Lecture 

for 1907). Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1908. Pp. xxii+ 326. 

Professor Nicol of the University of Aberdeen makes a comprehensive and learned 
examination of the witness of the writers of the early centuries to the gospels. He 
has read very widely, and while not altogether free from conservative bias this study 
promises to be useful. The writer holds that John the elder was John the Apostle, the 
author of the Fourth Gospel, and at many points seems to resent any criticism of time- 
honored positions. There are some inaccuracies, e. g., the apology of Aristides is 
placed under Hadrian, 125 A. D. (p. 143) instead of under Antoninus, ca. 138-47. A. D., 
as the work, now that it has been discovered, demands. 


Lewis, F. G. The Irenaeus Testimony to the Fourth Gospel; its Extent, Meaning, 
and Value. (Historical and Linguistic Studies in Literature Related to the New 
Testament, Second Series, Vol. I, Part VII.) Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1908. Pp. 64. 50 cents. 

In view of a critical re-examination of Irenaeus’s testimony to the Fourth Gospel 
it is urged that his testimony truly represents the best Asian tradition of the beginning 
of the second century, and that this tradition knew of no John but the son of Zebedee 
as the author of the Johannine chapters from the life of Jesus. ‘That John the Apostle 
wrote such chapters is thus highly probable, and these detached discourses were, a 
generation later, combined by some disciple of his into our Fourth Gospel. Not all 
John’s sermons bore directly upon the life of Christ, however, and one such was inde- 
pendently preserved as John’s first epistle. This study is an interesting presentation 
of facts too little heeded in most recent Johannine criticism. 


Coney, J. W. The Young Christian and The Early Church. (Christian Culture 
Courses.) Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1908. Pp. 170. 
50 cents net. 


This sketch of the history and literature of the apostolic age, primarily designed 
for Baptist young people, would have lost none of its value had the results of modern 
historical study been taken account of in its preparation. The book would serve better 
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as a guide to the Acts and epistles if the New Testament material relating to each 
chapter were briefly indicated. The references to the literature might well have been 
fuller, more detailed, and up to date. In short, the young people require a more 
modern treatment of the apostolic age than Dr. Conley offers them. 


PREUSCHEN, ERWIN. Vollstandiges griechisch-deutsches Handwérterbuch zu den 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur. Erste 
Lieferung: a bis dpyupoxéros. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1908, cols. 160. M. 1.80. 
Preuschen has conceived the admirable design of producing a lexicon not only 

of the New Testament books but of the other earliest Christian writings as well. His 

Handwérterbuch is to cover the Apostolic Fathers and such fragments of the uncanoni- 

cal gospels as are extant, in addition to the books of the New Testament. Limita- 

tions of space have led him to give little attention to the contribution of the papyri 

to New Testament lexicography, but his dictionary nevertheless promises to prove a 

valuable contribution to the working materials of New Testament study. It is to be 

completed within a year. 


Norton, F.O. A Lexicographical and Historical Study of AIA@HKH from the Earliest 
Times to the End of the Classical Period. (Historical and Linguistic Studies in 
Literature Related to the New Testament, Second Series, Vol. I, Part VI.) 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1908. Pp. 72. 75 cents. 


Dr. Norton’s lexical study covers exhaustively the field of Greek literature down 
to the year 300 B.c., and establishes the general sense of d:a0%xn as arrangement, 
agreement, compact, including will or testament. His historical study takes up the 
Greek will in its characteristic features. Many another New Testament word demands 
such a painstaking and comprehensive lexical study. 


ARTICLES 
Foster, F. H. The New Testament Miracles: An Investigation of Their Function. 
American Journal of Theology, July, 1908. Pp. 469-91. 
A critical inquiry from the dogmatic point of view, into the supposed necessity 
of miracles to attest divine revelation. The writer holds that the gospels show that 


the miracles actually did not so attest the revelation of Jesus to his hearers, and since 
such attestation is thus not a fact it cannot be a necessity. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 


Drake, A. E. Discoveries in Hebrew, Gaelic, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Basque, 
and other Caucasic Languages, showing Fundamental Kinship of the Aryan 
Tongues and of Basque with the Semitic Tongues. Denver: The Herrick 
Book and Stationery Co., 1907. Pp. 402. 

This book evinces an enormous amount of labor on the part of its author. It 
is of interest to comparative philologists only, and its real value can be determined 
only by them. Suffice it to say here that the author’s conclusion is that Hebrew is 
the mother-tongue from which both Aryan and Semitic languages have been derived. 
This conclusion is in direct conflict with the findings of every scientific student of 
comparative philology. 


WERNLE, Pau. Einfiihrung in das theologische Studium. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1908. 
Pp. 524. M. 8.60. 


This new work by one of the ablest advance scholars in the field of historical 
religion is the most important of his several valuable publications. Certainly we 
have all been waiting for someone to put together again the several parts of the field 
of religion which have been separately studied and reconstructed. The aim of the 
author is: (1) to present the rise and development of religion, from its earlier and 
cruder forms to its later and higher forms, showing the place of the “Israelitish-Jewish 
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religion” and of “the Christian religion” in their true historical perspective and rela- 
tions. The Old Testament receives 50 pages, the New Testament receives 74 pages, 
church history and the history of doctrine to the present day receive 82 pages; (2) 
to outline the study of systematic theology, which he does lucidly and interestingly 
in 162 pages, under the two heads of “the philosophy of religion and Christian dog- 
matics” and “philosophical and Christian ethics;” (3) to present the main problems 
and principles of practical theology (74 pages). We should have this extraordinary 
work in English translation. It opens up the field of modern theological study in a 
fresh, strong way. 

Lapp, GEORGE TRUMBULL. In Korea with Marquis Ito. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1908. Pp. 477. 

This is an interesting and instructive narrative of personal experiences in Korea 
from the pen of the eminent Yale professor, supplemented by a critical and historical 
inquiry. That Professor Ladd enjoyed the personal friendship of Marquis Ito, and 
went to Korea convinced of the honesty of the intentions of the Japanese toward 
Korea, qualifies, though it does not destroy, the value of the author’s judgment. 


DENNIS, JAMES S. The New Horoscope of Missions. Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 


1908. Pp. 248. $1. 

These lectures delivered before the McCormick Theological Seminary by Dr. 
Dennis, at this time perhaps the best informed of missionaries in the world, present 
an inspiring survey of the present situation in reference to the progress of Christianity 
in lands hitherto non-Christian. These lectures would be most profitable reading 
for theological students, ministers, and laymen everywhere. 


O.msTEAD, A. T. Western Asia in the Days of Sargon of Assyria, ‘722-705 B. C. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1908. Pp. vit+192. $1.25. 

A methodical study of the reign of an important Assyrian king. The nature 
of the sources necessarily made the work largely an account of the military campaigns 
of Sargon. Still, sufficient attention has been given to geographical and chronological 
questions. The chapters on “Babylonia and Syria’? and “The Culture Life” are 
especially important for biblical students. ‘This book is a good example of the sys- 
tematic work that must be done on every period of Babylonian-Assyrian history before 
an adequate history of those nations can be written. 


ARTICLES 


Kern, G. Die Gebete in der Didache. Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen- 

schaft, IX, 2 (1908), pp. 132-46. 

Klein finds in the prayers in the Didache close resemblance to the Jewish Kiddush, 
with which the Jews on Friday evening introduced the Sabbath celebration, and 
which the primitive Jewish Christians, who still kept the Sabbath, replaced with these 
more Christian but very similar forms. 


CHAPMAN, JOHN. On the Date of the Clementines. II. Zeitschrift fiir die neu- 

testamentliche Wissenschajt, IX, 2 (1908), pp. 147-59. 

Chapman holds the Clementine romance lying behind the Homilies and Recog- 
nitions to have been written by a Palestinian in the fourth century, and not earlier 
than the last years of Constantine (ca. 330-35 A. D.), and in the time of Julian to have 
been expanded and popularized in the forms in which we now know it. In Simon 
and his followers the Syrian Neo-Platonist Iamblicus and his school are caricatured. 
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SAFED—THE MOSLEM QUARTER 


